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By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

Rarely,  I  suppose,  can  Death  hav^e  vindicated  its  appro¬ 
priate  office  so  completely,  so  conspicuously,  and  so 
swiftly  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  That 
the  voice  of  criticism  should  be  silenced  Lord  Curzon 
himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  desire ;  that  criticism, 
where  it  emerged,  should  have  been  entirely  respectful, 
nay,  rather  that  the  critical  note  should  have  been  almost 
drowned  in  a  chorus  of  discriminating  appreciation,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  expect.  Yet  so  it  has  been. 
At  th^ouch  of  Death  the  scales  have  fallen  from  the  eyes 
of  men;  their  judgment  has  been  purified  and  illumined. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  case  of  some  of  Lord 
Curzon’s  most  illustrious  predecessors.  I  instance  only 
two :  great  statesmen  like  himself,  great  leaders  of  the 
party  to  which  he  gave  lifelong  and  devoted  adhesion. 
Take  Lord  Castlereagh.  Castlereagh  was  pursued 
throughout  life,  and  particularly  in  its  closing  years,  with 
a  venom  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Curzon.  Even  the  final  scene  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
interrupted  by  the  brutal  shouts  of  his  enemies.  In  Castle- 
reagh’s  case  it  has  taken  nearly  one  hundred  years  to 
dissipate  the  mists  of  misunderstanding  which  clouded  the 
judgment  both  of  contemporaries  and  later  critics.  At 
long  last,  however,  Castlereagh  is  coming  to  his  own. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  more  friends  and  fewer  enemies 
than  Castlereagh ;  yet,  despite  the  fact  that,  unlike  Castle¬ 
reagh,  he  died  in  retirement,  party  bitterness  and  popular 
opprobrium  pursued  him  beyond  the  grave. 

T.ord  Curzon  died  not  only  in  harness — his  harness  he 
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could  never  have  put  off  until  Death  claimed  him — but  in 
high  office.  He  was,  moreover,  an  active  and  conspicuous 
party  leader  to  the  end.  More  than  that.  Up  to  the 
moment  when  he  was  stricken  down  by  mortal  illness  he 
was  one  of  the  best  abused  and  most  cruelly  misrepre¬ 
sented  men  in  English  public  life.  The  reasons  are  well 
understood  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  His  standards 
were  almost  impossibly  high.  He  was  prone  rather 
to  extort  admiration  than  to  conciliate  (save  among 
his  intimates)  affection.  Exacting  to  himself,  he  was, 
perhaps,  lacking  in  consideration  for  subordinates.  Nor 
did  he  ever  court  popularity.  To  the  millions  who  knew 
him  only  through  the  medium  of  caricature  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  paragraph  he  stood  for  the  typically  haughty  aristo¬ 
crat — the  aristocracy  of  birth,  of  brains,  and  of  official 
hierarchy.  Had  not  his  thin  Norman  blood  (I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  popular  conception,  not  of  the  man  in  the 
flesh)  been  further  chilled  by  contact  with  Eton  and 
Oxford?  Had  he  not  leapt  into  political  office  as  a  youth, 
and  been  selected  to  fill  the  proudest  office  under  the 
Crown  at  an  age  when  most  of  his  contemporaries  were 
still  laboriously  treading  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder 
of  success  at  the  Bar  or  in  business,  in  letters  or  politics? 
To  the  masses  he  seemed  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  gods; 
the  prince  on  whom  fortune  always  smiled,  and  who 
responded  to  her  smiles  with  a  haughty  acceptance  of 
favours  not  far  removed  from  contempt  for  the  giver. 
How  little  they  knew  the  man !  Then  suddenly  he  was 
stricken  down ;  the  public  manifested  a  grave  and  genuine 
anxiety,  his  death  followed  quickly,  and,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  real  stature  of  the  man  seemed  to  be 
revealed  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  called 
to  pronounce  public  judgment  on  the  man,  his  character, 
and  his  achievements.  His  achievements  in  public  life 
had,  indeed,  been  familiar  for  a  full  generation  to  all  who 
observe  contemporary  affairs ;  the  character  of  the  man  was 
known  to  comparatively  few. 

As  one  who  for  forty  years  and  more  enjoyed  his 
unbroken  friendship  I  gladly  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Editor  of  this  Review  that  I  should  attempt  an  ad  interim 
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appreciation  of  Lord  Curzon  and  his  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  history.  Let  it,  however,  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  embarking  at  this  stage  upon 
anything  in  the  nature  of  that  balanced  criticism  which 
impartial  history  must  presently  essay.  For  such  a  judg¬ 
ment  the  time  is  not  yet;  I  seek  only  to  lay  upon  his  tomb 
a  tribute  of  friendship. 

Moreover,  I  have  not,  at  the  moment,  access  to  the 
letters  which,  in  considerable  number,  I  have  received 
from  Lord  Curzon  and  have  carefully  preserved.  Nor, 
indeed,  to  any  other  memoranda.  During  one  or  two 
episodes  in  his  varied  career  we  were  in  close  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  his  letters,  written  at  such  times,  were  eminently 
characteristic — which  of  his  letters  were  not  ? — of  the  man, 
but  I  cannot  now  refer  to  them.  My  sketch  must, 
therefore,  be  informal  in  character  and  slight  in  texture. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  George  Curzon  (as  he  then 
was)  was  as  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  He  stood  out 
indisputably  from  his  fellows,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  no  mean  stature  and  have  won  high  distinction  in 
Church  and  State.  But  Curzon,  though  debarred  even 
then  by  constitutional  delicacy  from  participation  in  many 
forms  of  athletic  exercise,  had  a  distinction  all  his  own.  A 
singularly  handsome  lad,  with  a  face  as  fair  as  Castle- 
reagh’s,  a  fine  figure  and  a  stately  mien,  he  might  well  have 
posed  as  a  model  for  Lord  Lytton’s  portrait  of  the  great 
Tory  statesman : 

Stately  in  quiet,  high-bred  self-esteem, 

Fair  as  the  Lovelace  of  a  lady’s  dream. 

A  graceful,  though  not  a  particularly  erudite,  scholar  (in 
the  narrow  sense),  the  master  of  an  impressive  prose  style, 
gifted  with  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  above  all,  a  born  orator, 
Curzon  was,  from  the  first,  regarded  by  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  a  predestined  Prime  Minister.  Already  a 
finished  debater,  he  joined  the  Union  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  as  President  of  that  distinguished  society 
he  quickly  impressed  himself  upon  the  little  world  of 
the  University  as  a  politician  of  immense  knowledge, 
of  untiring  industry,  and  of  polished  eloquence.  But  it 
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was  in  the  intimacy  of  the  Canning  Club — a  coterie  of 
only  twenty-five  youthful  Conservatives — that  the  man 
revealed  himself  to  his  friends.  Never  shall  I  forget  those 
meetings,  held  weekly  in  the  rooms  of  each  member  in 
turn :  the  churchwardens  and  the  mulled  claret,  the 
spirited  debates,  stimulated  to  fresh  life  where  necessary 
by  the  intervention  of  our  brilliant  secretary,  and,  above 
all,  the  minutes.  George  Curzon  reduced  the  writing  of 
minutes  to  a  fine  art.  They  were  much  more  than  formal 
minutes.  They  contained  a  full  pricis  of  the  “paper” 
with  which,  after  a  brief  resume  of  the  events  of  the  week 
from  the  (frequently  embarrassed)  host,  the  proceedings 
opened,  and  of  all  the  speeches  which  followed.  So 
brilliant  were  those  minutes,  so  graphic  the  description  of 
our  informal  debates,  so  witty  yet  withal  so  kindly  the 
critical  appreciation  of  our  youthful  efforts,  that  at  the 
close  of  Curzon’s  secretaryship  his  minutes  were  privately 
printed  by  subscription  among  the  members  of  the  club. 
The  copy  still  in  my  possession  is  among  the  most 
cherished  memorials  of  my  undergraduate  days. 

Failure  to  obtain  a  first  in  “  Greats”  was,  I  suppose,  the 
first  serious  disappointment  in  Curzon’s  life.  The  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  me  after  the  list  was  published  was 
eminently  characteristic;  he  did  not  minimise  his  dis¬ 
appointment — a  disappointment  shared  by  all  his  friends; 
but  the  dominant  note  was  his  determination  to  redeem 
the  position  and  without  delay.  His  academic  career 
could  not  be  permitted  to  peter  out  in  comparative  failure; 
it  must  be  crowned  with  success.  It  was.  He  got  the 
Lothian  Essay  in  1883,  the  Arnold  in  1884,  and  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  All  Souls.  His  “  Second  ”  was  wiped  out;  relieved 
of  the  sense  of  an  initial  failure,  he  could  turn  to  his 
life’s  work. 

For  a  man  of  his  temperament  there  was  only  one 
possible  career — the  service  of  the  State.  Had  he  been 
poor  and  friendless  he  would  doubtless  have  served  it  as 
an  Indian  Civil  Servant;  and  an  admirable  Civil  Servant 
he  would  have  made.  Or  he  might  have  found  his  way 
to  Westminster  via  the  Temple.  Had  he  taken  Holy 
Orders  he  would  doubtless  have  looked  across  at  Wesl 
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minster  from  Lambeth.  As  it  was,  he  had  only  to  follow 
his  manifest  destiny.  He  started  his  official  career  as 
assistant  private  secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  1886  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Southport,  having  failed  in  the 
previous  autumn  to  secure  election  for  his  home  constitu¬ 
ency  in  South  Derbyshire.  Within  fiv'e  years  he  had 
become  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  when  the 
Unionists  returned  to  power  in  1895  he  was  transferred,  in 
a  similar  capacity,  to  the  Foreign  Office.  With  his  chief. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  defence  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  was  mainly  on  his 
shoulders.  The  days  were  critical;  the  burden  was  not 
light,  but  the  shoulders,  though  still  youthful,  were  not 
unequal  to  it. 

So  conspicuous,  indeed,  was  his  success  that  while  still 
an  Under-Secretary  he  was  offered  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
some  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  the  Viceroyalty  of  India. 
Would  acceptance  of  this  great  office  cost  him  the  Premier¬ 
ship?  Even  if  it  should,  was  it  not  worth  while?  Lord 
Curzon  was  never  the  man  to  let  remote  possibilities  weigh 
decisively  against  immediate  certainties.  Besides,  he  was 
only  39 ;  the  East  called  to  him  imperiously;  he  had  already 
studied  its  problems  at  first  hand ;  had  he  not  ample  time 
to  attempt  their  solution  and  then  return  with  sufficient 
reserve  of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  plunge  into 
the  turmoil  of  party  politics  at  home,  and  reach,  in  due 
course,  the  goal  he  coveted?  Anyway,  Curzon’s  was  not 
the  temperament  to  decline  the  splendid  adventure.  He 
was,  indeed,  prudent  enough  to  accept  only  an  Irish 
peerage,  thus  retaining  the  chance  of  returning  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  True,  no  Viceroy  had  ever  done  so, 
though  Canning  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  attained 
the  Premiership  after  accepting  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India.  But  Canning  never  ruled  India,  or  even  reached 
it,  and  it  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  a  man  who  had 
once  ruled  that  great  Dependency  could  so  far  readjust 
himself  to  the  English  Parliamentary  system  as  to  lead 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  the  student 
of  political  psychology  that  Lord  Curzon  did  not,  when 
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the  time  came,  feel  equal  to  attempting  the  experiment. 
Whether  he  would  have  succeeded  is  another  and  widelj^ 
different  question.  As  it  was,  his  tenure  of  the  Viceroyalty 
was  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  and  although 
when  he  returned  to  England  (1905)  his  father.  Lord 
Scarsdale,  was  still  living  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  hereditary  right,  he  felt 
unequal  to  the  experiment.  Physically  and  mentally  he 
was  tired.  Perhaps  he  had  also  come  to  see  that  the 
position  of  an  ex-Viceroy  in  the  hurly-burly  of  a  modern 
House  of  Commons  would  be  incongruous  and  undignified. 
Anyway,  he  made  no  attempt  to  re-enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  .Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  unaccount¬ 
ably  tarried,  if  he  did  not  actually  refuse,  to  recommend 
the  ex-Viceroy  for  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  Lord  Curzon  was  excluded  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  1908  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  elected 
representative  peer  of  Ireland,  an  oddly  devious  method 
of  approach  for  an  ex-Viceroy  and  the  heir  to  an  English 
barony. 

Of  Lord  Curzon’s  administration  in  India  I  say  little, 
partly  for  lack  of  space,  but  mainly  because  abundant 
memorials  of  it  remain,  because  much  has  been  written 
already  and  much  more  must  be  written  later.  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  referring  to  the  appreciation  which 
lately  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Hardinge  of  Pens- 
hurst,  who  was  next  but  one  in  succession  to  Lord  Curzon 
in  India,  and  than  whom  none  was  in  a  better  position  to 
appraise  the  value  of  his  predecessor’s  work.  Lord 
Hardinge  alludes  to  Lord  Curzon’s  educational  policy;  to 
his  agricultural  and  land  revenue  policy ;  to  his  institution 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Puna  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  department  for  the  preservation  of  archaeological 
remains.  Had  he  not  returned  to  India  for  a  second  term 
“  he  would  always  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
Indian  Viceroys.”  Even  as  it  was.  Lord  Hardinge’s  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  is  warmly  eulogistic.  “  In  my  opinion 
Lord  Curzon’s  administration  of  India  was  the  greatest 
and  most  fruitful  of  any  modern  Viceroy.  With  that 
wonderful  and  tireless  industry  that  characterised  him,  he 
thoroughly  overhauled  every  branch  of  the  Administration, 
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and  introduced  a  condition  of  efficiency  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  which  has  never  been 
paralleled.”  ‘ 

In  the  spectacular  sphere  Lord  Curzon  was  unapproach¬ 
able.  He  had  a  genuine  and  well-grounded  belief  in  the 
value  of  ritual  and  ceremonial,  and  both  he  and  Lady 
Curzon  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  play  the  central  parts 
in  splendid  pageantry.  In  this  sphere  Lord  Curzon’s 
reign  reached  its  zenith  in  the  Coronation  Durbar  of  1903. 
I  never  saw  him  in  his  Viceregal  robes;  but  he  imported 
something  of  the  same  dignity  and  ritual  into  his  Cancel- 
larian  functions  at  Oxford.  To  see  Lord  Curzon  in  his 
magnificent  robes,  leading  the  procession  of  doctors  into 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education ; 
and  it  was,  moreover,  an  aspect  of  education  sorely 
neglected  in  the  careless  and  slovenly  Oxford  to  which 
Lord  Curzon  was  recalled. 

Few  honours  that  fell  to  him  were  more  highly  prized 
by  Lord  Curzon  than  the  Chancellorship  of  his  own 
University.  The  offer  of  nomination  came  to  him  during 
the  interval  (already  referred  to)  between  his  final  return 
from  India  in  1905  and  his  election  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1908.  To  say  that  he  was  at  the  moment  “  at  a  loose 
end  ”  would  be  to  suggest  a  grotesque  misconception  of 
the  man  and  his  multifarious  activities.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  a  perceptible  pause  in  his  career;  he  had  lately 
suffered  a  cruel  and  crushing  domestic  bereavement;  so 
the  offer,  peculiarly  welcome  and  opportune,  was  eagerly 
embraced.  How  eagerly  none  knows  better  than  the 
present  writer.  Nomination  involved  a  contest  with  Lord 
Rosebery.  Curzon’s  success  was  from  the  first  fairly 
assured ;  but  his  anxiety  during  the  course  of  the  contest 
was  equalled  only  by  his  ebullient  delight  at  its  triumphant 
issue.  It  was  then  I  learnt  that  his  self-confidence  was 
by  no  means  so  complete  as  his  bearing  appeared  to 
suggest. 

Rarely  has  Oxford  had  a  more  devoted  son  than  her 
latest  Chancellor;  never  has  she  had  a  Chancellor  more 
determined  to  initiate  administrative  efficiency  within  the 
University,  and  more  zealous  in  extending  its  educational 
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influence.  Since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud  no  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  taken  his  duties  so  seriously.  Nothing  was  too 
high  for  him ;  nothing  too  low ;  “  the  humblest  duties  on 
himself  he  laid.”  His  work  on  Oxford  University  Reform 
exists  to  prove  it;  for  generations  to  come  Oxford  will  feci 
the  impulse  derived  from  his  zeal  for  learning  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  from  his  vast  and  intimate  experience  of  detailed 
administration. 

He  conceived  of  education  as  he  conceived  of 
erudition,  in  the  broadest  spirit.  By  a  happy  chance 
it  fell  to  him,  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship,  to  deliver  the  Romanes  Lecture  at  Oxford. 
With  characteristic  felicity  he  selected  as  his  sub¬ 
ject  “  Frontiers,”  and  the  product  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  a  series  of  lectures  rendered  memorable  by 
the  contributions  of  Gladstone,  Huxley,  John  Morley  and 
other  giants  in  profusion.  I  heard  the  lecture  in  the 
Sheldonian ;  it  is  before  me  in  printed  form  as  I  write  now. 
I  have  always  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  typical  of 
his  set  orations.  Admirable  in  structure  and  form;  full 
of  knowledge  acquired  at  first  hand;  abounding  in  sage 
reflection  and  well-founded  generalisation,  it  represents 
Lord  Curzon  in  most  characteristic  mood.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  content  myself  with  quoting  the  impressive  passage 
with  which  it  closed. 

After  a  reference  to  the  influence  of  Frontier  expansion 
upon  national  character  as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  Lord  Curzon  pointed  to  the  very 
distinct  types  of  this  influence  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  America,  he  argued,  only  ceased 
to  be  English  when  the  mountains  were  left  behind  and 
the  pioneers  began  to  push  across  the  trackless  plains. 

In  the  forests  and  on  the  trails  of  the  Frontier,  amid  the  savagery  of 
conflict,  the  labour  of  reclamation,  and  the  ardours  of  the  chase,  the 
American  nation  was  born.  There  that  wonderful  and  virile  democracy, 
imbued  with  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  its  forefathers,  but  fired  with  an 
eager  and  passionate  exaltation,  sprang  into  being. 

From  America  the  lecturer  passed  to  the  manifold  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  British  Empire,  where 

in  an  incessant  struggle  with  Nature  and  man  has  been  found  a  corre¬ 
sponding  discipline  for  the  men  of  our  stock.  Outside  of  the  English 
Universities  no  school  of  character  exists  to  compare  with  the  Frontier; 
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and  character  is  there  moulded,  not  by  attrition  with  fellow-men  in  the  arts 
or  studies  of  peace,  but  in  the  furnace  of  responsibility  and  on  the  anvil 
of  self-reliance.  Along  many  a  thousand  miles  of  remote  border  are  to  be 
found  our  twentieth-century  Marcher  Lords.  ...  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hold  that  in  this  larger  atmosphere,  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire,  where  the 
machine  is  relatively  impotent  and  the  individual  is  strong,  is  to  be  found 
an  ennobling  and  invigorating  stimulus  for  our  youth,  saving  them  alike 
from  the  corroding  ease  and  the  morbid  excitements  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion.  To  our  ancient  Universities  revivified  and  reinspired  I  look  to  play 
their  part  in  this  national  service.  Still  from  the  cloistered  alleys  and 
the  hallowed  groves  of  Oxford,  true  to  her  old  traditions,  but  widened  in 
her  activities  and  scope,  let  there  come  forth  the  invisible  spirit  and  the 
unexhausted  moral  fibre  of  our  race.  .  .  .  The  Empire  calls,  as  loudly  as 
it  ever  did,  for  serious  instruments  of  serious  work.  The  Frontiers  of 
Empire  continue  to  beckon.  May  this  venerable  and  glorious  institution, 
the  nursery  of  character  and  the  home  of  loyal  deeds,  never  fail  in 
honouring  that  august  summons. 


That  seems  to  me  to  be  literary  eloquence  at  its  best. 

Invited  six  years  afterwards  to  deliver  the  Rede  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  Lord  Curzon  took  as  his  theme  “  Modern 
Parliamentary  Eloquence.”  The  subject  was  not  so 
original,  nor  was  the  treatment  quite  so  fresh  as  in  the 
Romanes  Lecture;  but  the  booklet  will  live  as  enshrining 
the  judgment  of  a  great  master  upon  the  methods  and 
achievements  of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Over  these  per¬ 
formances,  academic  in  occasion,  but  now  available  to  a 
wider  audience,  I  must  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  linger. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Lord  Curzon’s  life  were  in  every 
sense  the  most  critical  and  the  most  crowded — and  the 
most  ironical.  He  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  statesmen 
to  whom,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out,  his  countrymen 
instinctively  turned.  In  Mr.  Asquith’s  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1915  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  a  member  of 
the  War  Committee  and  President  of  the  Air  Board.  When 
in  December,  1916,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  discarded  the 
“  Sanhedrim  ”  and  formed  a  War  Cabinet  of  only  five 
members.  Lord  Curzon  was  one  of  them.  Holding  office 
as  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  he  also  led  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  a  result  it  fell  to  him  to  make  some  of  the 
most  important  speeches  in  the  war  period  and  to  act  as 
spokesman  for  the  nation  on  some  of  the  most  memorable 
occasions. 

When,  after  the  restoration  of  Cabinet  Government  in 
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1919,  Lord  Balfour  resigned  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord 
Curzon  was  his  obvious  successor.  At  the  Foreign  Office 
he  remained  until  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  Government 
in  October,  1922,  and  resumed  his  post  under  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  Mr.  Baldwin. 

These  years  should  have  been  the  crown  of  his  great 
career;  but — ironically — they  were  not.  What  is  the 
explanation?  The  post  was  of  first-rate  importance;  the 
issues  to  be  decided  in  the  highest  degree  momentous; 
the  man’s  equipment  undeniable.  Yet  the  dominating 
personality  in  foreign  affairs  was  that  not  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  but  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Foreign  Office 
appeared  to  be  superseded  by  10,  Downing  Street  and  the 
new  Cabinet  Secretariat  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  History 
may  perhaps  correct  the  impression  which  popularly  pre¬ 
vailed.  Meanwhile,  the  impression  stands,  and  those  who 
know  Lord  Curzon  are  still  groping  for  the  explanation 
of  a  development  which  a  friori  appeared  to  them 
incredible. 

The  subject  is  evidently  delicate;  it  can  hardly  be 
touched  at  present;  it  certainly  cannot  be  probed.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  when  history  reveals  its  secrets  it 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  Lord  Curzon  continued  at  his  post 
under  conditions  almost  intolerably  irksome  and  galling 
under  the  sternest  sense  of  public  duty.  This  proud  man, 
whom  the  unknowing  called  arrogant  and  even  insolent, 
humbled  himself  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  imperative 
interests  of  the  State.  Deeply  wounded  in  spirit,  he  never¬ 
theless  continued  loyally  to  serve. 

The  gods,  so  prodigal  of  favours  to  Curzon  in  youth, 
were  not  yet  appeased.  Still  sterner  discipline  awaited 
him ;  two  overwhelming  disappointments  were  yet  to  put  his 
character  to  a  cruel  test,  or  shall  we  rather  say  to  purify  it 
as  by  fire  and  splendidly  to  vindicate  it?  This  at  least 
is  evident :  those  disappointments  and  the  proud  patience 
with  which  they  were  sustained  brought  Lord  Curzon  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  people  at  large  than  ever  he  had  been 
before.  The  discipline  was  terribly  severe,  yet  Lord 
Curzon  did  not  lack  the  reward  appropriate  to  silent 
fortitude. 
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When  in  the  spring  of  1923  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  the  great  office  he  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  assumed,  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  was  evidently 
limited  to  two  men  :  the  Conservative  leader  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  temporary  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  length  of  service,  in  official  experience,  in 
natural  endowments  there  could  be  no  comparison  between 
them.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  Lord  Curzon  should  have 
believed  that  at  long  last  the  prize  was  within  his  grasp? 
From  boyhood  he  had  been  training  himself  for  the  high 
office  of  his  dreams  with  infinite  patience  and  unwearied 
assiduity.  He  was  down  in  his-  Somerset  home  when 
he  received  a  summons  from  the  King.  The  summons  con¬ 
firmed  his  hopes.  He  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  reached 
the  goal  of  his  ambition.  “  At  last  it  has  come  ”  were  his 
own  words.  The  King’s  message  was  no  secret.  A  crowd 
was  waiting  at  Paddington  to  welcome  a  possible  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  King’s  summons 
had  been  misconstrued.  His  Majesty  wfished  per¬ 
sonally  to  convey  to  his  trusted  councillor  and  friend 
the  news  that  he  felt  unable  to  entrust  the  formation  of  the 
new’  Ministry  to  a  peer,  and  had  accordingly  decided  to 
invite  Mr.  Baldwin  to  become  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow;  inflicted  with  gracious  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  victim,  but  not  the  less  cruel.  To  all  out¬ 
ward  seeming  Lord  Curzon  supported  it  with  unflinching 
fortitude.  He  himself  proposed  Mr.  Baldwin  for  the 
leadership  at  a  party  meeting,  and  agreed  to  serve  under 
him  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  as  leader  in  the  Upper  House. 
He  served  with  undeviating  loyalty.  To  that  complete  and 
selfless  loyalty  Mr.  Baldwin  and  other  colleagues  have 
borne  public  testimony.  Curzon  had  stood  the  supreme 
test :  few  people  know  what  it  cost  him.  In  public  he 
bore  himself  with  proud  dignity;  in  private  he  did  not 
conceal  the  anguish  with  which  he  W’as  assailed. 

But  that  blow  was  not  the  last.  On  his  return  to  office 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  decision  that  Lord  Curzon  must  be  superseded  at  the 
Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  second  blow 
was  the  more  severe  because  so  entirely  unexpected.  Con- 
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sider  the  irony  of  the  situation.  Here  was  a  statesman  of 
European,  indeed,  of  world-wide,  reputation,  who  had 
attained  the  penultimate  object  of  his  ambition  only  to  find 
himself  eclipsed  by  the  Prime  Minister;  released  at  last 
from  bondage  to  lo.  Downing  Street,  but  committed  by 
the  late  Dictator  to  a  hopelessly  unequal  conflict  with  the 
unspeakable  Turk  at  Lausanne;  and  finally  thrust  aside 
from  an  office  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  his  own 
peculiar  sphere.  It  need  cause  little  surprise  that  his  first 
impulse  was  to  refuse  to  take  office  at  all  in  the  present 
Government,  though  few  know'  that  the  impulse  was  so 
strong  that  he  was  actually  planning  the  resumption  of 
residence  at  Oxford  in  order  that  he  might,  as  Chancellor, 
watch  closely  the  execution  of  the  reforms  which 
seventeen  years  ago  he  had  initiated.  From  attempting 
that  novel  experiment  he  was  spared.  His  fine  sense 
of  loyalty  to  colleagues,  his  overmastering  passion  for 
public  employment,  prevailed ;  once  more  he  humbled  him¬ 
self  that  he  might  serve.  He  served  to  the  end. 

Proudly  and  faithfully  did  Lord  Curzon  keep  his 
knightly  troth  :  Ich  Dien.  He  was  a  great  public  servant, 
a  stalwart  pillar  of  the  State.  The  latter  image  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  alike  to  his  character  and  his 
bearing.  Fitly,  therefore,  may  we  apply  to  him  the  lines 
written  on  Pitt  by  Scott  and  sonorously  repeated  by  Glad¬ 
stone  over  the  grave  of  Peel : — 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke. 

The  trumpet’s  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

The  country  has  already  realised  how  much  impoverished 
it  is  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  greatest  sons.  Greek  in 
the  grace  and  profusion  of  his  eloquence;  Roman  in  his 
stoical  endurance  of  pain,  in  patience  under  reverses, 
in  capacity  for  proconsular  administration,  in  undying 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  in  love 
for  his  native  soil,  in  his  sympathy  with  the  highest  aims, 
and  in  solicitude  for  the  permanent  interests  of  his  country¬ 
men,  PLnglish  to  the  core. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Europe 
has  been  haunted  by  the  problem  of  security.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  Treaty  was  conceived,  the  harsh  terms  which 
were  imposed  on  Germany,  rendered  it  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  her  people,  when  they  once  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  war,  would  accept  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
realised  this  fully,  when  he  issued  his  warning  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  his  famous  memorandum  of  March,  1919, 
against  imitating  the  example  of  Germany  in  1871  in 
imposing  intolerable  terms  on  France. 

“  You  may  strip  Germany  of  her  colonies,”  he  wrote, 
“  reduce  her  armaments  to  a  mere  police  force  and  her  navy 
to  that  of  a  fifth-rate  Power;  all  the  same,  in  the  end  if 
she  feels  that  she  has  been  unjustly  treated  she  will  find 
means  of  exacting  retribution  from  her  conquerors.  .  .  . 
To  achieve  redress  our  terms  may  be  severe,  they  may  be 
stern  and  even  ruthless;  but  at  the  same  time  they  can  be 
so  just  that  the  country  on  which  they  are  imposed  will  feel 
in  its  heart  that  it  has  no  right  to  complain.  But  injustice, 
arrogance,  displayed  in  the  hour  of  triumph  will  never  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  after  approving  of  the  better  course, 
pursued  the  worse.  Bound  to  more  violent  methods  by 
his  own  election  pledges,  he  surrendered  the  pass  which 
he  might  have  held  to  the  eternal  honour  of  British 
Liberalism  and  for  the  safety  of  Europe. 

In  Conference  after  Conference  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  undo  the  work  to  which  he  set  his  hand  at  Versailles. 
In  vain  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Baldwin  tried  to  settle  the 
Reparation  question  which  hung  like  a  cloud  over  Europe. 
The  French,  deprived  of  the  Security  Pact  which  Great 
Britain  and  America  offered  them  at  Versailles,  and  tricked 
out  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  just  demands  for 
payment  from  Germany,  became  ever  more  fearful  and 
suspicious.  They  seized  the  Ruhr  Valley;  they  tried  to 
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detach  the  Rhineland  from  Germany  by  fomenting 
Separatist  movements;  they  drew  a  ring  of  steel  round 
Germany  by  arming  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente.  But 
all  these  forcible  methods  failed  to  procure  reparations  or 
to  give  the  French  the  security  which  they  needed. 

Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  surveying  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  1924,  saw  the  nations  drifting  to  war  once  more. 

Then  came  the  sudden  reversal  of  French  policy  in  the 
overthrow  of  M.  Poincare  and  the  return  of  M.  Herriot  to 
power.  Mr.  MacDonald,  handling  the  situation  with 
great  skill,  revived  the  Entente,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
an  agreement  with  Germany  on  the  reparation  question  at 
the  London  Conference.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  America 
for  the  assistance  which  her  experts  and  bankers  rendered 
in  drawing  up  the  Dawes  plan.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
part  which  Lord  Ciirzon  played  in  initiating  the  scheme. 
But  its  success  depended  on  the  admission  of  Germany 
to  the  Conference  and  the  winning  of  her  consent  to  the 
schedule  of  payments. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Germans  were  treated  not  as  a  conquered  race  on  whom 
terms  had  to  be  imposed  by  force,  but  as  a  nation  which 
had  a  right  to  be  heard  and  consulted  in  the  settlement  of 
the  peace  terms. 

The  all-important  principle  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  laid  down  in  his  Memorandum  at  Versailles  was  estab¬ 
lished,  that  the  path  of  peace  lay  in  obtaining  the  voluntary 
consent  of  Germany  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Treaty. 

This  was  the  great  work  which  Mr.  MacDonald  achieved, 
carrying  M.  Herriot  with  him  in  spite  of  his  doubts  and 
fears. 

The  London  Conference  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  the  German  Government  have  now  made  for 
a  Pact  of  Security,  which  bid  well  if  skilfully  handled  to 
give  Europe  a  solution  of  the  Security  problem. 

Before  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  deal 
with  the  German  offer  the  Geneva  Protocol,  with  its 
machinery  for  imposing  peace  by  compulsory  arbitration 
and  armed  force,  had  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way.  It  must 
now  be  recognised,  in  looking  back  at  the  proceedings  at 
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Geneva  last  summer,  when  after  oratorical  displays  and 
much  patching  up  of  resolutions  in  the  Assembly,  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  was  drawn  up,  that  Mr.  MacDonald  was  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  reach  a  final  settlement  of  the  great  issue  of 
Security.  In  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  last 
October,  in  which  I  summed  up  my  impressions  of  the 
debate  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  we  must  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  im¬ 
mediate  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  morality.  “  No 
miracle,”  I  wrote,  “  will  come  out  of  the  First  or  Third 
Committees  ” — which  were  about  to  engage  on  the  work 
of  drawing  up  the  Protocol.  Nor  did  the  present  writer 
believe  that  when  Mr.  MacDonald  returned  to  London, 
and  consulted  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conferring  with  the  Dominions,  he  would 
lightly  put  his  hand  to  any  scheme  which  implied  an 
undefined  obligation  for  the  support  of  the  League  in 
enforcing  compulsory  arbitration. 

At  Geneva  he  shrank  from  signing  Article  36  of  the 
Covenant,  the  so-called  optional  clause,  which,  had  we 
signed  it,  would  have  bound  us  to  submit  questions  of 
maritime  law  to  the  International  Court,  which  might  have 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  our  claim  to  the  right  of  search 
at  sea  and  the  doctrine  of  the  continuous  voyage.  And 
yet  the  necessity  of  signing  the  optional  clause  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  inherent  conditions  for  carrying  out  a 
scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

There  was  no  doubt  from  the  first  that  the  present 
Government  would  reject  the  Protocol  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sign  before  he 
left  office.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  which 
examined  it,  pronounced  against  it,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Protocol  would  throw 
obligations  on  us  which  we  should  be  unable  to  fulfil  with¬ 
out  increasing  our  existing  forces.  This  was  the  view  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  had  no  use  for  the  optional  clause. 
It  was  felt  that  the  blockade  of  an  aggressor  nation  might 
bring  us  into  conflict  with  America.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  instinctively  suspicious  of  anything  that  appeared  to 
conflict  with  our  right  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  as  we 
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pleased.  Article  i6  of  the  Covenant  wisely  leaves  the 
application  of  military  sanctions  to  the  discretion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  League.  The  new  procedure  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Protocol  by  which  the  Council  of  the  League, 
if  not  unanimous  in  dealing  with  a  dispute,  was  to  appoint 
arbitrators  “  in  spite  of  everything,”  whose  ruling  was  to 
be  final,  placed  us  in  a  very  difficult  position.  For  the 
amendment  to  Article  i6  put  us  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  assist  the  League  against  an  aggressor.  But  in  modern 
warfare  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  combatant  to  limit 
his  obligations.  Mr.  MacDonald,  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
Optional  Clause  for  compulsory  arbitration  on  questions 
of  international  law,  clearly  afforded  the  very  best  reason 
for  the  refusal  of  the  present  Government  to  place  still 
more  vital  problems  affecting  our  security  outside  our  own 
control. 

Moreover,  although  the  defenders  of  the  Protocol 
declared  that  it  was  still  subject  to  Article  19  of  the 
Covenant,  which  enables  the  question  of  the  revision  of 
treaties  to  be  raised,  the  Protocol  was  certainly  interpreted 
by  the  French  and  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland  as 
stereotyping  the  existing  arrangements. 

It  was  most  necessary  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
on  this  subject,  for  it  was  clear  to  the  British  Government 
that  it  could  not  commit  this  country  to  a  war  on  behalf 
of  the  Polish  frontiers.  We  have  no  interest  justifying  the 
use  of  British  forces  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Danzig 
corridor. 

This  is  a  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the  debate 
that  went  on  behind  the  scenes  in  Downing  Street.  At 
the  same  time  the  objections  of  the  Dominions  who  were 
consulted  in  the  matter  sounded  a  tocsin  over  the  wires. 
The  Dominions  were  outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  a 
scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  apparently  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  undefined  obligations  in  defence  of  the 
Peace  Treaties. 

Their  view  was  startlingly  like  the  American  view  that 
the  course  of  wisdom  lay  in  keeping  out  of  European 
entanglements.  They  wished  to  retain  the  sovereign  right 
of  their  own  Parliaments  to  decide  their  foreign  policy. 
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Anxious  questions  were  asked  about  possible  interference 
by  the  League  under  the  Protocol  in  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  Dominions. 

The  effect  of  these  communications  from  overseas 
strengthened  the  growing  conviction  of  the  Government 
that  the  British  Empire  could  not  accept  the  Protocol. 
Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  blamed  for  the  turning 
it  down  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  in  an  unnecessarily  brusque  manner.  He  ought, 
it  was  said,  to  have  taken  more  account  of  French 
susceptibilities.  For  France  had  signed  the  Protocol  and 
accepted  it  as  an  instrument  which  afforded  her  better  pro¬ 
tection  than  the  Covenant.  Once  more  she  saw  the  ground 
cut  from  beneath  her  feet  and  all  hope  of  a  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  vanish.  It  was  indeed  the  hope  of  embodying 
such  guarantees  in  the  Protocol  that  gave  it  its  supreme 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  delegation  at  Geneva. 
England  had  again  failed  her  in  her  strange  incalculable 
way.  A  bitter  cry  went  up  from  the  French  press. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  knew  that  the  French  would  be 
aggrieved,  and  as  early  as  January  his  mind  was  working 
on  an  alternative  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  security 
problem.  Like  his  predecessors  in  office,  he  conceived 
that  it  was  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  this  country 
to  satisfy  France  if  possible.  He  felt  the  obligation  to 
be  all  the  stronger  in  view  of  the  many  disappointments 
which  our  empiric  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
had  caused  the  French,  who  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  country  cannot  give  them  and  the  Belgians 
the  guarantee  for  their  security  which  would  in  their  view 
be  an  absolute  safeguard  against  German  aggression. 

Germany,  so  runs  the  French  argument,  would  never 
have  gone  to  war  in  1914  had  she  known  that  Great  Britain 
would  stand  by  France.  And  yet  here  are  the  British, 
owing  to  some  extraordinary  perversity  of  reasoning,  com¬ 
mitting  the  same  mistake  when  a  word  from  them  would 
prevent  the  Germans  from  thinking  of  a  war  of  revenge ! 

Our  refusal  to  enter  into  the  tripartite  pact  with  France 
and  Belgium  seems  the  more  illogical  and  absurd,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  compelled,  in  our 
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own  interest,  to  fight  on  the  side  of  France  again.  In  the 
meantime  we  encourage  the  Germans  and  keep  all  Europe 
on  tenterhooks. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reasons  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
such  a  pact  are  perfectly  sound  from  the  British  point  of 
view.  For  this,  according  to  British  opinion,  would  per¬ 
petuate  the* Franco-German  feud,  and  by  dividing  Europe 
into  armed  camps  would  intensify  the  danger  of  war.  In 
short,  the  British  nation  would  never  accept  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  would  destroy  all  hope  of  disarmament  in 
Europe. 

The  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assurance  to  which  the 
last  Conservative  Government  gave  their  adhesion  did, 
however,  contemplate  a  wider  scheme  of  assurance  by 
mutual  pacts  within  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  This  was 
the  idea  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  returned,  and  when  the 
German  Government  announced  that  they  were  willing 
to  add  their  signature  to  a  guarantee  for  all  time  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg,  and  declared  that  they  were  prepared 
to  abstain  from  aggressive  action  in  the  future,  trusting 
to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all  other  issues,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  naturally  keenly  interested.  The 
pact  would,  of  course,  extend  as  much  to  the  Western 
frontier  of  Germany  as  to  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  France 
and  Belgium,  for  they  are  one  and  same  thing.  If  France 
were,  after  her  evacuation  of  the  occupied  provinces,  to 
violate  the  German  frontier,  Germany  would  be  supported 
by  this  country  and  Belgium,  and  by  Italy  if  she  also  signs 
the  pact.  In  subsequent  conversations  wdth  the  German 
Government  the  British  Government,  which  is  not  quite 
so  naive  as  the  French  press  makes  out,  became  convinced 
that  the  German  offer  was  honestly  meant  and  well  worth 
exploring.  M.  Herriot  also  took  it  very  seriously. 

On  March  24th  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  the  German 
proposals  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  in  which  he  welcomed  them  as  a  sincere  and  honest 
attempt  to  improve  conditions  in  Europe. 

The  German  proposals,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained, 
were  thrown  out  in  liquid  form,  as  ideas  rather  than  as  a 
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definite  plan.  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  thought  highly 
of  their  possibilities,  for  he  declared  that  the  new  proposals 
offered  the  possible  dawn  of  a  better  day.  A  new  chance, 
he  said,  had  been  given  to  us.  “With  our  help  the  war 
chapter  may  be  brought  to  a  close  and  the  real  triumph 
of  peace  begin.” 

He  was  right  to  emphasise  the  immensely  important  part 
which  the  British  Empire  had  to  play  in  the  matter,  if  the 
proposals  were  to  come  to  anything,  for  it  was  clear  from 
the  first  that  the  French  were  very  suspicious  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  German  Government,  although  the  French 
Government  promised  to  consider  the  offer  seriously. 

M.  Poincare  at  once  took  the  warpath,  and  the  Temps, 
which,  since  M.  Herriot’s  advent  to  power,  had  become 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  of  French  newspapers, 
described  the  German  proposals  as  a  manoeuvre  calculated 
to  divide  the  Allies  and  lead  England  into  a  trap.  M. 
Poincare  warned  his  countrymen  as  usual  not  to  trust  the 
Germans,  but  to  rely  on  their  own  strength  for  their 
security.  He  was  clearly  out  to  overthrow  M.  Herriot  if 
he  accepted  the  German  offer.  The  French  public  were 
disturbed  and  perplexed.  At  the  same  time  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  German  public  showed  that  they  were 
very  unwilling  to  give  up  all  idea  of  recovering  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  As  had  so  often  happened  before,  when  a 
reasonable  proposal  was  made  for  settling  the  feud 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
clamour  of  the  Chauvinists  on  both  sides. 

M.  Herriot  could  no  longer  appeal  to  his  “good  friend 
MacDonald  ”  to  come  to  Paris  to  assist  him  in  facing  the 
storm  that  arose.  But  he  summoned  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador,  M.  de  Fleurian,  to  Paris  to  entrust  him  with  the 
task  of  giving  Mr.  Chamberlain  more  precise  information 
about  the  French  point  of  view  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  Government. 

It  was  insisted  that  the  two  Governments  must  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  policy  which  they  should  adopt 
before  replying  to  Germany.  But  when  M.  de  Fleurian 
returned  to  London  he  found  that  Downing  Street  was  in 
no  hurry  to  address  a  note  to  Germany  with  the  series  of 
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questions  which  the  French  Government  desired  to  put. 
The  British  view  was  that  it  was  wiser  for  the  time  to 
continue  conversations  with  Berlin  through  the  ordinary- 
diplomatic  channels,  and  not  to  plunge  into  a  public 
controversy,  which  by  raising  a  host  of  controversial  points 
beside  the  main  issue,  might  create  the  worst  possible 
atmosphere  for  calm  reflection. 

Thus  the  French  Government  propounded  a  series 
of  questions  for  the  German  Government.  They  were,  of 
course,  quite  entitled  to  do  so.  But  preliminary  conver¬ 
sations  behind  the  scenes  would  have  removed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  of  these  questions  which  showed  a  strange 
misunderstanding  of  the  German  offer,  and  which  un¬ 
fortunately  launched  a  diplomatic  offensive  at  the  time 
when  the  Germans  were  engaged  in  their  Presidential 
Election,  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
Nationalists. 

But  M.  Herriot  had  to  think  of  his  own  position.  He 
was  in  deep  waters  over  the  Budget,  and  he  had  to  meet 
the  cry  that  France  was  faced  with  a  new  and  treacherous 
manoeuvre  from  Germany.  The  very  idea  of  admitting 
Germany  on  a  footing  of  equality  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Allies  who  had  won  the  Great  War  was  repugnant 
to  French  feeling.  The  German  Government  were 
charged  with  camouflaging  their  designs  for  a  revision  of 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  by  offering  a  bribe  to  France  for 
the  security  of  her  Eastern  frontiers  in  the  form  of  a 
guarantee  which  the  German  people  would  not  pay  if  it 
suited  their  purpose  in  the  future.  Dr.  Luther  was 
reported  to  have  made  his  offer  dependent  on  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Cologne  and  the  abandonment  of  the  military- 
occupation  of  the  rest  of  the  Rhineland.  He  was  said 
to  have  insisted  on  impossible  conditions  for  Germany’s 
entry  into  the  League.  And  behind  all  this  Germany’s 
thinly  veiled  desire  to  link  up  with  Austria  was 
detected. 

These  were  some  of  the  arguments  which  were  advanced 
in  the  French  press  against  accepting  the  German  offer. 
A  profound  distrust  of  Germany  was  apparent,  while 
England  was  reproached  for  her  naivete  in  accepting  the 
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German  offer  on  its  face  value,  or  sharply  criticised  for 
her  want  of  loyalty  to  her  former  Ally. 

Many  of  these  objections  could  have  been  answered  by 
the  publication  of  the  German  memorandum.  It  would 
then  have  been  clear  that  the  German  Government  in 
making  their  offer  had  no  intention  of  raising  the  revision 
of  the  German  Polish  frontiers  at  present,  and  were 
content  to  leave  this  question,  like  all  other  issues  not 
covered  by  the  guarantee  for  the  frontiers  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg,  to  arbitration  in  the  future. 
Germany  is  willing  to  refrain  from  all  aggressive  action  to 
adjust  the  Danzig  corridor  or  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Silesia.  Her  present  rulers  also  realise  that  it  is  visionary 
to  expect  that  these  questions  can  be  dealt  with  yet  by 
peaceful  means. 

It  may  be  many  years  before  they  can  be  raised  with  any 
hope  of  a  settlement.  But  if  Germany  is  admitted  to  the 
League  she  will  be  clearly  entitled  to  bring  any  such 
question  before  the  Assembly  of  the  League  under 
Article  19,  which  leaves  the  door  open  to  “  the  recon¬ 
sideration  by  members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which 
have  become  inapplicable,  and  the  consideration  of  inter¬ 
national  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world.” 

The  German  idea  is  to  proceed  in  the  first  case  by 
conciliation  committees  which  could  be  established  under 
the  arbitration  treaties  which  the  German  Government 
desire  to  conclude  with  the  Great  Powers,  in  addition  to 
the  Pact,  and  with  all  other  countries  which  wish  to 
enter  into  such  relations  with  Germany.  These  treaties 
might  be  based  on  the  model  of  the  German  treaties  with 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Finland,  or  framed  according 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
recommending  members  of  the  League  to  enter  into  con¬ 
ventions  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  development  of 
conciliation  in  the  case  of  international  disputes. 

If  Germany  entered  the  League  this  would  be  the  model 
for  the  arbitration  treaties  which  she  proposes.  The 
Council  of  the  League  or  the  International  Court  at  The 
Hague  would  in  this  case  be  the  final  arbiter  if  the  con- 
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ciliation  committees  failed  in  their  task  which,  if  Germany 
were  in  the  League,  would  give  France  a  voice  in  the 
revision  of  the  German-Polish  frontier. 

In  any  event  Germany  does  not  contemplate  doing 
anything  without  the  consent  of  Poland.  But  from  the 
French  point  of  view  the  Polish  question  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  France  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Little 
Entente  and  Poland  for  her  own  security  when  the 
Tripartite  pact  with  England  and  America  came  to 
nothing. 

She  has  given  military  commitments  to  Poland  which 
she  cannot  ignore.  But  France  has  at  the  same  time 
great  influence  with  Poland,  and  could  undoubtedly 
moderate  the  Polish  attitude  to  Germany.  It  is  obviously 
to  Poland’s  advantage  to  come  to  a  friendly  arrangement 
with  her  great  Eastern  neighbour  faced  as  she  with  the 
hostility  of  Russia.  Should  the  German  offer  be  refused 
no  one  can  say  that  Germany  might  not  some  day  join 
hands  with'  Russia.  It  is  difficult  to  sec,  therefore,  how 
the  German  proposal  to  settle  her  differences  with  Poland 
by  peaceful  means  places  Poland  in  a  worse  position.  If 
Germany  bound  herself  to  have  no  recourse  to  force  to 
settle  dangerous  and  inflammable  questions  which  everyone 
realises  might  lead  to  war,  surely  this  would  be  a  gain  for 
Poland. 

As  for  the  French  apprehension  concerning  Austria, 
Germany  has  no  desire  to  link  up  with  Austria  at  present 
either  in  the  political  or  economic  sense. 

In  regard  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  as  Dr.  Benes 
knows,  has  no  quarrel  with  her  frontiers.  That  astute 
statesman  is  anxious  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Germans,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
German  offer. 

There  were  no  reservations  in  the  German  proposals 
which  were  not  made  dependent  on  any  extraneous  issues. 
No  condition  was  attached  to  the  pact  as  to  the  evacuation 
of  Cologne  or  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League. 

What  has  France  to  lose  by  accepting  it?  Even  on  the 
ruling  assumption  that  Germany  is  never  to  be  trusted,  a 
definite  pledge  by  Germany  given  with  her  full  consent. 
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to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  French  and  Belgian  fron¬ 
tiers  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  would  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Germany  to  take  aggressive  action  to  recover  her 
lost  territory.  France  and  Belgium  would  also  gain  a 
pledge  from  this  country  for  their  security,  the  pledge 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  ask  for,  that  Great  Britain 
will  come  to  their  support,  if  Germany  attacks  them  again. 
How  is  France  worse  off  in  obtaining  this  pledge,  which 
would  place  the  armed  forces  of  the  British  Empire  at  her 
back  if  she  were  threatened,  if  at  the  same  time  she  receives 
a  guarantee  from  Germany  never  to  raise  the  question  of 
her  frontiers?  Is  not  this  guarantee  worth  having  if  it 
is  endorsed  by  the  British  Empire? 

Does  not  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  keep  the  peace  render  war  less  likely?  More¬ 
over,  America  has  welcomed  the  German  offer,  and  this  is 
a  factor  of  great  importance. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  Germans  after  this  resorted  to  war 
either  in  the  West  or  the  East  of  Europe  (for  the  German 
pledge  is  to  abstain  from  force  altogether),  they  would 
have  the  whole  w'orld  against  them.  With  Germany  in  the 
League,  no  move  on  her  part  could  escape  surveillance. 
It  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  play  the  game,  for  only  by 
so  doing  could  she  hope  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  harsher 
features  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  Her  one  hope  of  success 
if  she  resorted  to  the  sword,  would  be  to  unite  with  Russia. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Germany  could  do  this  if  she  were 
once  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Russia  would  follow  her  example  and  also  enter  the 
League. 

The  French  demand  that  Germany  must  show  her  good 
faith  by  first  disarming  and  undertaking  all  her  obligations 
to  respect  existing  treaties  if  she  is  admitted  to  the  League. 
This  latter  obligation  she  can  fulfil  because  Article  19 
of  the  Covenant  leaves  the  door  open  for  a  revision  of  the 
Treaties.  As  for  disarmament,  the  German  Government 
have  been  asking  for  the  last  four  months  to  be  informed 
of  the  charges  which  the  Military  Control  Mission  brings 
against  them,  which  in  the  view  of  the  former  Allies  justify 
the  retention  of  Cologne.  They  will  be  presented  to  Ger- 
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many  in  a  short  time — perhaps  before  these  lines  appear 
in  print.  But  the  procedure  adopted  has  not  rendered  it 
easier  for  the  German  Government  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
to  the  Control  Commission.  If  the  demands  are  made  too 
harsh  and  onerous  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  any 
German  Government  to  accept  them.  British  diplomacy 
has  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  report  of  the  Control 
Commission.  Germany  will  show  her  good  faith  by  doing 
her  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  made  on  her 
under  the  Disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  If  Cologne 
can  be  restored  to  Germany  at  the  date  fixed  for  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  in  August  next,  the  way  will  be 
open  for  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League.  The 
Pact  might  be  signed  at  the  same  time.  The  Germans 
can  trust  to  the  Council  of  the  League  not  to  make  impos¬ 
sible  demands  on  them  for  the  support  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  League  in  the  event  of  war.  As  to  the  right  of  the 
League  to-  transport  troops  or  munitions  across  German 
territory  to  which  the  French  attach  so  much  importance, 
the  contingency  that  might  raise  this  question  is  very 
remote.  The  objections  of  Germany  to  Article  i6  of 
the  Covenant  on  this  score  might  be  removed  by  an 
arrangement  neutralising  the  demilitarised  zone  of  the 
Rhineland,  thus  preventing  the  movement  of  all  armed 
forces  in  the  area.  It  is  certainly  important  that  it  should 
be  made  quite  clear  that  this  country  cannot  be  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  by  the  French  carving  a  forcible  passage  through 
Germany,  to  assist  their  Allies  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  which  we  considered  to  be 
unjust  to  Germany. 

The  Cologne  issue  must  be  settled  if  Germany  is  to  be 
persuaded  to  enter  the  League.  The  longer  Cologne  is 
occupied  the  more  will  the  Germans  be  convinced  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  being  exploited  against  them  to 
retain  control  of  their  Rhine  frontier. 

Nor  can  we  expect  Germany  to  consent  to  permanent 
disarmament  unless  we  secure  a  universal  limitation  of 
armaments,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  in  his  famous 
memorandum  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
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General  disarmament  is  still  the  master  key  to  the 
problem  of  attaining  peace  and  security.  But  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  until  the  French  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  obtained  security  in  another  way  they  will  not  disarm, 
and  that  the  competition  in  the  building  up  of  armies  and 
fleets  will  continue.  A  pact  of  security  with  Great  Britain 
would  not  persuade  the  French  to  disarm.  Faced  with 
the  continuance  of  their  feud  with  Germany,  they  would 
neglect  no  precaution  against  a  possible  war  of  revenge, 
and  they  would  call  on  us  to  increase  our  armaments. 
That  way  lies  no  hope  of  security  for  Europe. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  other  way  out  of  the 
impasse  except  a  general  pact  for  guaranteeing  the 
Western  frontier  of  Germany  against  alteration.  The 
loyal  observance  of  this  pact  on  the  part  of  Germany  would 
gradually  restore  that  spirit  of  confidence  which  alone  will 
render  disarmament  possible.  Absolute  security  for  any 
nation  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  any  arrangement  on  paper. 
The  fate  of  Europe  must  finally  depend  on  the  growth  of 
a  new  morality  among  the  nations  which  will  permit  dis¬ 
putes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  make  the  breaking 
of  the  Covenant  so  dangerous  that  no  nation  will  find  any 
profit  in  going  to  war.  The  real  sanction  behind  the 
League  will  be  found  in  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion 
which  will  render  the  application  of  force  automatic  if 
necessary,  but  which  will  be  so  strong  as  a  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  that  no  nation  will  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  being  out¬ 
lawed.  Not  until  we  have  reached  this  stage  shall  we  be 
able  to  say  that  we  are  near  safety.  The  great  merit  of 
the  German  offer  is  that  it  gives  Europe  a  chance  of  setting 
out  on  this  the  only  sure  road  to  peace. 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  the  Government  of  a  great  nation 
should  renounce  war  as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress. 
Whatever  distrust  the  French  may  feel  of  the  Germans, 
the  German  offer,  backed  as  it  would  be  by  our  signature, 
would  appear  to  reduce  their  risks  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  not  asked  to  surrender  their  hold  on  the 
Rhenish  provinces  which  they  occupy.  For  nine  years 
longer  they  will  stand  on  the  Rhine. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  German  proposals.^  Fear, 
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as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  a  recent  speech,  broods  over 
Europe,  the  fear  of  war  breaking  out  again,  not  perhaps 
in  the  near  future,  but  unless  we  can  alter  the  outlook 
Europe  will  move  to  a  new  catastrophe.  That  is  the 
alternative  with  which  we  are  faced,  and  our  object  in 
welcoming  the  German  offer,  to  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
words,  “  is  to  use  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire  to  bring  together  the  enemies  of  yesterday 
in  a  mutual  pact  to  which  we  should  be  parties,  and  by 
guarantees  to  give  confidence  and  stability  for  the  common 
observation  and  the  common  protection  of  the  frontiers 
of  Europe.” 

No  friend  of  France  believes  that  she  will  reject  this 
offer.  Heavy  as  are  the  responsibilities  which  it  throws 
on  us,  it  is  the  best  chance  of  saving  France  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  solving  the  problem  of  European  security 
which  has  yet  presented  itself. 

Since  these  words  w^ere  written  M.  Herriot  has  resigned. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Senate  over  the  necessity  for  increased 
taxation  illustrates  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  finding  a 
Government  in  France  sufficiently  strong  to  settle  the 
Security  problem  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany.  But  until  that  is  done  the  French  will  not  be 
able  to  reduce  their  expenditure  on  armaments  and  achieve 
financial  stability.  Perhaps  when  France  is  really  faced 
with  bankruptcy  some  statesman  will  arise  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  break  this  vicious  circle,  and  in  the  end  the 
fall  of  the  franc  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  the 
meantime  the  defeat  of  the  Herriot  Government  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  for  Europe,  for  it  has  apparently  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  French  Nationalists,  who  still  cherish  the 
illusion  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  Germany  is  to 
keep  her  down  by  force. 


FRIEDRICH  EBERT 
By  H.  J.  Kalcsik 

On  January  loth,  1871,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Versailles,  in  the  splendid  Hall  of  Mirrors,  dedicated 
“a  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France.”  Amidst  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  Count  Bismarck,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brilliant  company  of  princes  and  generals, 
announced  the  “  Union  ”  and  secured  the  Imperial  dignity 
for  the  Prussian  House  of  the  Hohenzollern.  While  the 
new  Empire  was  rejoicing  over  the  reunion,  and  while 
Bismarck  was  working  out  his  first  plans  for  its  position 
as  a  European  Power,  there  was  born  in  Heidelberg,  the 
delightful  little  town  in  South  Germany  whose  castle  was 
plundered  and  sacked  by  the  soldiers  of  the  “  Roi  Soleil,” 
the  son  of  one  Ebert,  a  master  tailor.  The  snow  was 
falling  in  thick  flakes  and  the  icy  wind  blew  against  the 
dimly  lighted  window-panes  of  the  poorly  warmed  room 
in  which  the  happy  father,  with  friends  and  relations,  was 
celebrating  the  birth  of  his  first-born.  Certainly  none  of 
those  assembled  can  have  dreamt  that  this  tiny  stranger, 
in  honour  of  whose  birth  they  had  come  together,  would 
be  destined,  in  less  time  than  fifty  years,  to  become  the 
successor  to  the  “  most  intimate  friend  of  God.”  No  one 
in  this  modest  assembly  of  honest  and  simple  workers  can 
have  thought  at  the  time  that  this  son  of  the  proletariat, 
this  child  of  labour  and  poverty,  would  one  day  assume 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  Empire  that  had  just  been 
established. 

The  years  of  childhood  quickly  fled.  The  little  “  Fritz  ” 
played  with  companions  in  the  streets,  beating  them  at 
their  innocent  games  with  stones  and  little  hills.  Such 
games  were  certainly  far  less  dangerous  and  caused  less 
friction  than  the  game  of  high  politics  and  party  strife, 
with  which  his  days  of  maturity  would  be  filled. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  went  to  school,  where  his  teachers 
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described  him  as  a  not  specially  gifted  child.  Having 
acquired  but  very  meagre  knowledge,  he  was  sent  as  an 
apprentice  to  earn  his  own  bread.  From  a  good  master 
saddler  he  soon  learnt  to  make  bridles  to  tame  the  wildest 
and  most  fiery  horses ;  he  learnt  also  to  make  saddles  from 
which  men  could  never  be  thrown.  He  served  as  appren¬ 
tice  for  three  years.  Then,  as  is  the  custom  in  Germany, 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  his  way  taking  him 
through  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Frankfurt  to 
Hanover.  During  his  travels  he  learnt  to  know  the  land 
and  the  people,  living  his  life  with  them  and  sharing  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows.  The  young  wanderer,  provided 
with  the  most  inadequate  education,  set  about  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  acquire  what  had  been  denied 
him  as  a  needy  child  of  the  people.  He  perceived  and 
grasped  the  inequalities  of  social  life,  and,  like  many 
young  men  of  his  age  and  inclination,  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Socialism,  which  at  that  time  represented 
almost  the  only  effective  form  of  liberal  and  democratic 
protest  against  the  Reich  of  the  Hohenzollern,  which  was 
a  standing  negation  of  liberal  ideas  and  individual  free¬ 
dom.  And  very  soon  Fritz  Ebert  was  embracing  the 
Marxist  doctrine  with  its  material  conceptions  of  the 
universe,  its  economic  syllogisms  and  its  promise  of  a 
better  life  to  be  obtained  in  a  State  ruled  by  Socialist 
principles.  In  the  meantime  the  inner  political  situation 
of  Germany  had  changed;  William  1 1  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  shortly  afterwards  Prince  Bismarck,  to  whom 
the  house  of  the  Hohenzollern  owes  its  Imperial  dignity, 
had  been  dismissed.  William  II,  under  the  guise  of  a 
Reform  King,  who  was  determined  to  go  down  in  history 
embracing  the  proletariat  as  a  brother  whom  he  had  set 
free,  attended  to  the  questions  of  capital  and  wages,  con¬ 
voked  the  first  Social  congress  in  Erfurt  in  1891,  and  a 
year  later  the  second  congress  of  the  German  Socialist 
Party  in  Berlin,  The  ban  against  Socialism  had  been 
revoked.  With  this  deed  the  Kaiser  “  scotched  the  adder  ” 
in  time.  The  young  Ebert,  who  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Marx,  hurled  himself  with 
zeal  into  the  agitation  and  propaganda  for  Socialism.  At 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  entrusted  with  the  editorship 
of  the  Bremen  Buerger  Zeiiung,  which  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  paper  of  the  old  Hansa  town.  Not  long  after, 
thanks  to  his  skill  and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he 
attracted  new  disciples  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  he  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  local  branch  of  his  party. 
Having  taken  a  wife,  he  kept  in  the  meantime  a  little  inn, 
which  became  the  meeting  place  of  the  members  of  his 
party. 

An  impetuous  speaker  and  one  who  spoke  with  much 
vivacity  and  clearness,  and  who,  through  his  transparent 
common  sense,  which  was  free  of  all  false  pathos,  carried 
conviction  with  all  who  heard  him,  Ebert  became  one  of 
the  supports  of  Socialism  in  the  North.  His  calm  judg¬ 
ment,  his  sure  political  instinct,  his  outstanding  skill  in 
reconciling  contradictory  opinions,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
his  strength  of  will  and  character  prepared  the  way  to  a 
hierarchy  of  his  party  which  made  him — the  simple 
saddler’s  apprentice — President  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  1905  the  German  Socialist  Party,  which  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  activity,  decided  to 
augment  the  General  Staff  of  the  Berlin  Headquarters, 
and  Ebert  was  appointed  Secretary-General.  At  the  same 
time  he  himself  contested  the  Hanover  district  for  the 
elections  in  the  Reichstag,  but  was  beaten  :  a  fact  which 
induced  him  to  overhaul  his  party  election  machinery. 
Two  years  before  the  war,  in  1912,  he  was  elected  for  the 
first  and  last  time  to  the  Reichstag  by  the  district  of 
Barmen-Elberfeld,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Socialists 
since  1907. 

The  year  1913  brought  a  big  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  German  Socialist  movement.  Both  Bebel  and 
Singer — who  formed  with  Liebknecht  the  remarkable 
triumvirate  which  governed  the  German  Socialists  through 
many  years — died.  Ebert,  although  a  young  M.P., 
became  a  successor  of  Bebel  as  President  of  the  party, 
while  Haase,  a  clever  young  lawyer  of  Koenigsberg,  was 
nominated  successor  to  Singer. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  At  the  time  Germany  was 
like  a  garden  of  peace  in  the  light  of  the  summer  sun. 
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The  towns  rang  with  the  joy  of  labour;  the  country  people 
prepared  for  the  harvest  which  was  ripening  in  the  fields. 
Then  in  the  soul  of  the  Favoured  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Conqueror,  who  spoke  of  God  as  “  My  Old  Ally,”  was 
formed  the  wish  to  “  know  war  ” ;  and  to  all  the  laurel 
wreaths  and  palms  of  victory  to  add  the  highest  that  could 
be  awarded  an  Emperor — the  Glory  of  Successful 
War. 

The  seriousness  of  the  hour,  the  shadows  of  invisible 
misery  were  lit  up  by  a  feeling  of  happiness,  which  every¬ 
one  experienced  who  was  enthusiastically  conscious  of 
belonging  to  a  great,  a  strong  and  a  proud  people,  who 
had  undertaken  to  struggle  for  its  honour  and  freedom 
with  a  smile  of  self-justification  and  assurance.  The 
Emperor  made,  from  the  balcony  of  his  Palace  in  Berlin, 
his  famous  speech  :  “  I  know  no  parties,  I  know  only 
Germans !  ”  Social  Democracy,  caught  by  the  general 
tumult  that  seized  the  people,  and  lulled  by  the  cleverly 
disguised  and  false  reports  of  the  Supreme  War  Com¬ 
mand,' believed  in  the  fable  of  Russia’s  threatening  atti¬ 
tude.  It  saw'  Germany  already  overrun  by  Cossacks, 
imagined  German  women  in  the  hands  of  Asiatic  des¬ 
peradoes,  forgot  the  principles  of  Marx,  recognised  only 
its  own  people,  declared  the  International  to  be  Utopia — 
and  voted  for  War  Credits. 

Only  Karl  Liebknecht  the  younger,  an  idealist  of  the 
purest  water  of  firm  conviction,  abstained  from  voting, 
although  the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm  had  seized  even 
him.  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  the  tw^o  leaders  of  the 
German  Socialists,  saw  only  one  way  and  recognised  only 
one  object:  to  save  the  Fatherland  and  not  to  consign  it 
to  ruin  was  their  uppermost  principle.  Haase,  who  was 
the  successor  to  Singer,  did  agree  to  the  War  Credits  along 
with  his  followers,  but  he  was  against  co-operation  with 
the  bourgeois  parties.  And  German  Social  Democracy, 
in  its  w'ay  as  rigid  as  that  organised  by  the  Prussian  State 
itself,  split  off  into  two  sections :  the  Majority  Socialists 
under  Ebert  and  Scheidemann,  and  the  Independents 
under  Haase,  Kautsky  and  Ledebour. 

The  war  lasted  on;  discontent  increased  throughout  the 
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land;  privation  increased  tremendously;  an  attempt  was 
made  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  Allies.  It  was 
proposed  that  Ebert  and  Erzberger,  the  leaders  of  the 
Centrum  Party,  should  journey  to  Switzerland,  there  to 
treat  with  moderate  Englishmen  like  Lord  Buckmaster, 
Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Walter  Runciman.  But  the  affair  was 
a  failure.  Subterranean  forces  were  at  work  to  humiliate 
Germany,  invisible  foes  laboured  to  attack  Germany  with 
a  stab  in  the  back — Germany  which  was  threatened  and 
confined  from  all  sides.  Strikes  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  section  of  the  German  Socialists,  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  under  Haase,  wanted  peace  at  any  price.  With 
this  end  in  view  they  incited  the  munition  workers  to  strike. 
“  Down  with  war ;  we  have  sacrificed  enough,”  was  their 
cry.  Ebert  opposed  the  workers’  corporations,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  for  Germany  and  the  German  people  the  war  was 
a  question  of  “to  be  or  not  to  be”;  and  he  declared  that, 
in  consequence,  he  and  his  party  must  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  unconditionally  and  with  every  means  in  their 
power.  And  when,  thanks  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
Russian  Communists,  who  were  supported  by  imperial 
money,  the  strike  broke  out,  Ebert  addressed  the  workers 
in  the  following  terms  :  “At  a  time  when  English  munition 
workers  give  up  holidays  and  Sundays;  wLen  the  whole 
world  is  supplying  munitions  and  war  material  for  the 
Entente  to  their  utmost  capacity;  when  the  Entente  forces 
first  one  country  then  another  into  the  war ;  when  all  enemy 
statesmen  reject  on  principle  any  overtures  to  peace ;  and 
when  our  sons  and  brothers  are  exposed  to  a  murderous 
fire  on  all  fronts — at  such  a  time  shall  German  workers 
strike ?  Were  that  not  sheer  madness? ”  Two  of  his  sons 
fell  in  the  war;  the  third,  severely  wounded,  on  recovery, 
and  on  his  father’s  persuasion,  returned  to  the  front.  Ebert 
himself,  on  account  of  his  attitude,  inexplicable  to  a 
German  Socialist,  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  the  Spartacists,  who  at  the  time  were 
beginning  to  organise.  He  was  the  butt  for  scorn  and 
contempt,  for  enmity  and  persecution.  Party  comrades 
would  rend  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  open  market-place. 
Ebert,  who  was  of  a  positive  temperament,  hating  destruc- 
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tion  because  of  his  constructive  mind,  had  no  false  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  war,  nor  was  he  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  was  threatened  with  defeat.  Was  his  attitude 
during  the  war  defensible }  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was, 
for  what  Ebert  and  Scheidemann  did  in  Germany  was 
done  just  as  much  in  France  and  Italy,  where  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  Socialist  leaders  decided  to  place  themselves  on 
the  side  of  their  country’s  defence.  Marcel  Sembat,  the 
true  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Jaures,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  chief  champions  of  a  Franco-German  understand¬ 
ing,  entered  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  along  with  Jules  Guesde,  the  orthodox 
Marxist  and  a  convinced  anti-militarist.  When  a  man  like 
Vaillant,  the  red  Communist  and  the  most  bitter  opponent 
of  war,  who  his  life  long  had  striven  for  peace  and  the 
fraternity  of  nations,  decides  overnight  to  volunteer  for 
war  service ;  when  people  like  Renaudel,  Bracke,  Longuet, 
Pressemane  Dubreuilh  suddenly  change  from  Socialists 
and  pacifists  into  militarists  and  criers  for  revenge;  when 
Italian-  Socialists  of  long  standing  like  Leonid  Bissolati 
and  Ivanoe  Bonomi  become  enthusiastic  champions  of 
war;  when  the  chief  editor  of  the  principal  Italian  Socialist 
paper,  Benito  Mussolini,  now  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Fascist  Italy,  upholds  war  in  the  columns  of  his  news¬ 
paper;  when  Albert  Thomas,  the  idealist  Marxist,  under¬ 
takes  the  actual  post  of  Minister  of  Munitions  in  the 
Clemenceau  Cabinet,  who  could  and  who  would  dare  to 
reproach  Ebert,  the  leader  of  German  Socialists,  with 
having  betrayed  his  party  ? 

November,  1918,  was  drawing  near.  The  collapse  was 
there.  Kaiser,  kings,  princes,  generals,  noblemen,  poli¬ 
ticians,  industrial  magnates  fled  the  country.  The  red 
torch  of  Communism,  richly  fed  with  gold  out  of  the 
pockets  of  Herr  Ludendorff,  threatened  to  inflame  Ger¬ 
many.  Revolt  and  rebellion  in  every  hole  and  corner. 
Max  von  Baden  after  several  days  retired  from  the  leader¬ 
ship.  The  people  were  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 
Those  who  wanted  to  lead  the  people  to  “glorious  vic¬ 
tories”  had  long  disappeared.  The  Royal  Palace  in 
Berlin  was  stormed  by  bands  of  Reds;  councils  of  work- 
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men  and  soldiers  made  the  life  of  citizens  unsafe;  the 
revolt  of  the  sailors  in  Kiel  and  other  ports  threatened  to 
call  up  the  most  serious  disturbance.  In  this  difficult 
moment  Ebert  took  over,  with  a  handful  of  faithful 
colleagues,  the  business  of  Government,  first  of  all  as 
Chancellor.  Germany  threatened  to  succumb  in  chaos. 
Immovable,  like  a  rock  in  a  tempest,  stood  Ebert,  a  pilot 
who  kept  his  head  and  succeeded  in  guiding  the  ship 
entrusted  to  him  into  the  sure  haven  of  democracy.  He 
had  to  save  what  could  be  saved,  after  the  blindness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  people  who  were  formerly  in  power  had 
abandoned  the  country  in  the  greatest  misfortune.  Ebert, 
an  old  Socialist,  knew  by  experience  that  when  the  Labour 
Party  comes  to  power  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  bridle 
tightest.  Together  with  Haase  he  formed  a  Council  of 
Commissioners,  whose  first  business  it  was  to  create  and 
develop  a  trustworthy  republican  army  of  defence  under 
the  leadership  of  Herr  Noske,  who  possessed  a  severity 
worthy  of  a  Prussian  general.  Ebert’s  idea  to  keep  Ger¬ 
many  together,  and  not  to  let  what  Bismarck  had  created 
fall  into  ruin,  caused  him  to  exert  all  his  strength  and  will 
to  put  down  the  Spartacist  revolt  in  January,  1919,  in 
which  Karl  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  were  to  meet 
so  shameful  a  death. 

From  this  moment  began  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Ebert  to  lean  towards  the  “  Right.”  He  realised 
that  Socialism — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  he  knew  it 
and  preached  it  before  the  war — would  threaten  the  unity 
of  Germany.  From  this  circumstance  the  Nationalists 
sought  to  derive  justification  and  encouragement,  for  Kapp 
and  Luettwitz  attempted  a  wholly  unprepared  and  wrongly 
conceived  Putsch  to  restore  the  Monarchy.  Conscious  of 
the  extreme  danger  and  determined  w'ith  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  save  the  German  Republic,  which  had  been 
won  at  such  enormous  sacrifice,  Ebert  ordered  a  general 
strike  to  defeat  the  Putsch.  Forty-eight  hours  later  every 
danger  was  set  aside.  A  third,  even  a  fourth,  time  the 
republic  was  in  danger.  Ebert  always  succeeded,  if  not  in 
suppressing  the  movement,  at  least  in  restraining  it. 
Rathenau  was  massacred  in  bestial  manner  by  some 
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German  Nationalist  scoundrels,  because  these  purblind 
fanatics  accused  the  Jew  Rathenau  of  desiring  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia  and  France,  and  because  he  wanted, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  pay  reparations  to  F  ranee,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  open  up  new  paths  for  German  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  on  the  basis  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  with  Russia, 
which  since  Bolshevism  appeared  had  been  in  complete 
isolation. 

Ebert’s  energetic  action  convinced  the  Nationalists  and 
Monarchists,  who  were  now  steadily  gaining  power,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  mere  straw  in  their  hands,  but  the 
faithful  defender,  perhaps  the  sole  defender,  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  As  for  those  about  him,  his  Chancellor  and 
Ministers,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether,  in  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Monarchy,  they  would  put  up  even  a  mild 
defence;  or  whether  Chancellor,  Foreign  Minister,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Reichswehr  would  not  return  with  open  arms 
to  the  old  tradition,  and  drag  the  “  November  criminal  ” 
before  jhe  tribunal. 

The  storm  against  Ebert  began;  it  came  from  the  Left 
as  well  as  the  Right.  Bolsheviks  and  Communists  were  in 
feud  with  him,  because  they  saw  in  him  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  transplanting  of  the  Russian  experiment  into 
European  soil;  because  they  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  quelled  the  insurrection  in  the  Ruhr  district  in 
1921  by  hurrying  the  Reichswehr  to  the  scene.  Yet,  to  do 
the  Communists  and  Bolsheviks  justice,  it  must  be  said 
that  their  struggle  against  Ebert,  however  hard  and  bitter 
it  may  have  been,  was  always  “  fair  play,”  and  to  a  certain 
extent  finds  its  excuse  in  the  deception  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  suffered  by  the  Leninists. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Right.  It  was  just  those  people  that  most  attacked  him, 
especially  those  that  hurled  at  him  the  accusation  of 
“  treason,”  who  have  most  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Ebert 
that  they  are  still  in  existence.  Of  what  was  Ebert  not 
accused?  What  was  not  thrown  up  at  him?  His  humble 
origin,  his  poor  education,  his  simple  habits,  were 
mere  small  matters  compared  with  the  catalogue  of 
his  crimes,  which  included  high  treason,  bribery,  inciting 
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to  murder,  and  even  fraud  and  reckless  extravagance 
In  the  expenditure  of  State  moneys.  How  morally  poor 
contemporary  Germany  must  be  if  she  can  make  it  a 
matter  for  reproach  that  a  man  is  of  humble  birth  and 
has  not  been  to  the  university.  Naturally  the  Imperial 
Junkers,  the  blase  aristocracy,  the  haughty  officers  of  the 
Guard,  could  never  forgive  a  man  who,  with  no  more  than 
an  elementary  school  education  behind  him,  a  master 
saddler,  forsooth,  should  take  over  a  post  belonging  by 
God’s  grace  to  their  Kaiser !  His  honesty  and  simplicity 
were  a  very  crime  in  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen  for  whom 
the  seduction  of  young  girls,  drunkenness,  running  into 
debt  and  love  affairs  were  implied  in  the  idea  of  “  Herr  ”  ! 

The  accusation  of  treason  made  by  the  German 
Nationalists,  the  famous  “  stab  in  the  back,”  were  par¬ 
ticularly  cunning  and  despicably  mean.  Yet,  whoever  has 
but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  governing  classes  in 
Germany  will  not  be  surprised.  Even  Ebert’s  personal 
honour  they  attempted  to  sully,  in  that  they  tried  to 
involve  him  in  the  hnancial  scandals,  which  the  Press  of 
the  “  Right  ”  endeavoured  to  prove  were  a  sign  of  the 
corruption  of  Social  Democracy,  and  also  evidence  of  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Republic.  The  memory  of  these  Nationalist 
fanatics  must  be  very  short;  for  Bismarck’s  methods,  and 
the  numerous  affairs  during  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  reign,  have 
left  too  obvious  traces  to  be  obliterated  all  of  a  sudden. 

Ebert’s  death,  like  a  tragic  symbol,  brings  to  a  close  the 
period  of  chaotic  transition  in  which  Germany  found  her¬ 
self  after  the  war.  In  many  circles  his  death  is  regarded 
as  a  serious  weakening  for  the  German  Republic ;  and  many 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  Ebert  the  last  bulwark  of 
German  Republicanism  has  been  broken.  But  perhaps  it 
was  better  for  him  that  Providence  had  called  him  at  the 
right  moment,  before  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  scan¬ 
dalous  campaign  of  libel  that  had  been  staged  against  him, 
and  before  he  should  become  the  third  companion  of 
Erzberger  and  Rathenau. 

In  spite  of  his  many  mistakes  Ebert  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who,  even  when  political  views  are  against  them, 
always  command  esteem  and  respect.  “  Tact,”  it  is  said, 
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“  can  be  learnt  nowhere  but  in  the  nursery.”  Ebert’s  pre¬ 
decessor  had  given  evidence  of  not  the  remotest  tact,  as 
compared  with  the  workman’s  son,  the  child  of  the  street. 
Ebert  guided  the  new  Germany  through  all  the  shoals 
into  the  haven  of  democracy.  If  it  should  perish 
as  the  result  of  a  Nationalist  storm,  that  cannot  truly  be 
laid  to  Ebert’s  charge.  Ebert,  the  constructive  builder, 
tried  to  destroy  national  hatred;  Ebert,  the  pacifist,  was 
responsible  to  his  conscience  for  placing  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  militarists  when  the  Fatherland  was  in  danger; 
Ebert,  the  Socialist  President,  crushes  his  own  comrades 
because  they  endeavour  to  threaten  the  Republic.  Ebert, 
the  revolutionary  before  1918,  is  the  patriot  after  1918. 
Ebert  the  internationalist  becomes  a  nationalist,  becomes 
a  German.  And  therein  lies  his  chief  claim  to  renown, 
that  he  was  German  in  body  and  soul;  therein  lies  his 
crime,  to  have  become  the  saviour  of  Germany.  European, 
nay,  world  history  will  accord  him  a  place  as  a  sincere, 
honourable  and  patriotic  man,  alive  with  enthusiasm — a 
place  denied  him  by  many  of  his  own  country. 


“  Le  President  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi!” 
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By  “Augur” 

“  Exegi  monumentum  acre  perennius.” — Horace,  Ode  XXX. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  ended  the  war.  But  it  has  not 
brought  Germany  back  into  the  European  Concert.  The 
chief  problem  of  European  politics  remains  unsolved.  It 
is  fashionable  to  place  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Treaty.  But  then,  from  the  outset,  too  much  was 
expected  from  it.  There  has  been  a  mistake  in  values, 
and  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  included  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Truly,  one  idealist  and  a  batch  of  politicians  do  not  a 
statesman  make.  President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  Peace  Conference  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  single 
statesman  among  them.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  explained 
how  the  Covenant  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  proudly  believed 
that  they  had  raised  a  monument  to  themselves  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  bronze — Momimenlum  aere  'perennius — but  we 
see  the  flaws  and  fissures  in  their  work.  Public  opinion, 
if  given  time,  is  a  sane  judge;  already  it  separates  the 
Treaty  from  the  Covenant.  In  fact,  it  shows  an  increasing 
tendency  to  forget  that  officially  the  two  constitute  an 
“  indivisible  ”  whole.  This  is  common  sense ;  the 
Covenant  deals  with  a  lasting  ideal,  the  Treaty  refers  to 
a  particular  concrete  case.  To  put  the  Covenant  in  the 
Treaty  is  like  trying  to  squeeze  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  into 
a  battleship.  Yet  the  Covenant  is  in  the  Treaty,  and  its 
authors  have  even  taken  the  childish  precaution  of  making 
the  numbers  of  its  articles  run  into  the  general  sequence 
so  that  the  first  clause  of  the  real  Treaty  is  No.  27. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Treaty  obscures 
the  issue.  The  League  of  Nations  idea  is  based  on 
mutual  consent  and  on  equality.  The  object  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  is  different.  In  1919  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  after  great  suffering  having  defeated 
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Germany,  were  not  disposed  to  treat  her  as  an  equal.  The 
covering  letter  to  the  Treaty  of  June  17th  told  the 
Germans  plainly  either  to  accept  the  conditions  as  drafted 
or  to  clear  out.  Germany  had  caused  grave  damage.  The 
object  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  to  make  Germany 
atone  for  the  harm  done.  Force  had  replied  to  force,  and 
force  based  on  right  had  won  and  dictated  its  conditions. 
The  Treaty,  therefore,  is  not  a  contract  for  peaceful  co¬ 
operation,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the  Germans 
equal  treatment.  For,  when  the  frontiers  have  been 
adjusted,  when  reparations  have  been  paid — I  speak  in 
the  abstract — there  will  remain  the  condition  of  permanent 
disarmament  and  of  demilitarisation  of  the  Rhineland. 
The  Treaty  places  Germany  in  a  position  of  political 
inferiority. 

The  authors  of  the  Treaty  considered  that  this 
inferiority  would  be  temporary.  Their  idea  was  that  later 
the  plan  of  a  general  disarmament  would  come  into  play 
and  Germany’s  neighbours  would  voluntarily  accept  the 
same  -limitations  which  are  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
Treaty.  It  would  have  been  logical  for  the  authors  of  the 
Treaty  to  envisage  the  League  of  Nations  as  above  the 
settlement  of  the  war  and  quite  apart  from  it.  They  could 
then  have  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  a  clause 
stating  the  obligations  from  which  Germany  should  be 
liberated  upon  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  There 
should  have  been  also  a  clause  in  the  Covenant  to  prevent 
any  treaty-breaking  nation  from  obtaining,  and  especially 
from  retaining,  membership.  This  would  have  been  a  sign¬ 
post  on  the  road  towards  real  pacification.  Our  troubles  are 
the  consequence  of  the  politicians’  desire  to  raise  monu¬ 
ments  in  bronze  to  themselves  within  the  space  of  their 
butterfly  careers.  President  Wilson  aimed  at  saving  the 
world  in  his  day  and  in  one  day.  The  Covenant  would 
have  had  a  better  chance  if  the  conquerors  of  1919  had 
waited  a  little,  had  thought  a  little  more,  and  little  by 
little  had  brought  Germany  in  as  an  equal  after  having 
liquidated  the  war  by  an  independent  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ment.  After  all,  there  was  some  good  in  the  way  the 
Napoleonic  wars  were  ended  in  1815  and  the  European 
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situation  was  dealt  with  at  the  Conference  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1818  if  the  result  was  an  unbroken  peace  of 
nearly  forty  years.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  to-day, 
barely  five  years  after  the  Armistice,  Ministers  already 
speak  in  public  of  war  clouds  on  the  horizon.  There  was 
less  talk  of  British  security  before  the  war  than  there  is 
now  after  victory. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  intended,  first,  to  make 
Germany  accept  the  consequences  of  her  defeat  after  an 
unwarranted  aggression  on  her  part,  and,  second,  to 
establish  the  new  political  geography  of  Europe.  This  is 
much,  but  now'  we  need  something  more  :  an  agreement  to 
bring  Germany  into  the  European  Concert  in  free  partner¬ 
ship.  The  situation  is  clear  if  we  forget  the  preconceived 
notion  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  Covenant  and  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  European  Concert.  It  deals  with  one  corner 
only  of  the  political  field.  With  time,  as  its  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  its  sphere  of  application  will  be  narrowed  down. 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  stands  apart.  It 
is  a  door  to  other  political  agreements — not  to  liquidate 
war,  but  to  organise  peace.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  blinkers 
of  a  preconceived  notion.  What  is  needed  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  an  under¬ 
standing  on  another  question  with  which  the  Treaty  does 
not  deal.  One  of  the  statesmen  of  France  said  to  me  the 
other  day  :  “  We  must  find  a  way  to  live  and  work  with 
Germany.  One  cannot  be  eternally  at  war.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  love,  but  of  mutual  interest.” 

It  is  not  for  us  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  bringing 
of  Germany  into  the  concert  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  issue  lies  betw^een  the  chief  antagonists,  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
faithful  friend  towards  the  one  and  of  an  impartial  adviser 
towards  the  other.  The  history  of  British  mediation 
between  the  two  after  the  war  will  some  day  be  written. 
It  will  then  be  seen  what  a  thankless  task  it  was  for  the 
British  Government  to  intervene  so  as  to  keep  the  con¬ 
versations  going  between  two  antagonistic  parties.  One 
will  wonder  what  caused  most  trouble:  French  fear 
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of  Germany,  German  lack  of  tact  and  sincerity,  or  British 
ignorance  of  things  Continental  ?  It  may  be  argued  that 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  is  futile 
and  that  British  interests  are  best  served  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  isolation.  When  this  argument 
is  advanced  by  people  without  a  special  knowledge  of 
history  or  of  the  political  situation  one  smiles.  But  when 
the  same  argument  is  used  by  people  who  should  know 
better,  by  students  of  history  and  by  trained  journalists, 
one  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  irritation.  For  with  the 
technical  developments  of  modern  times,  and  especially 
with  the  progress  of  flying,  to  speak  of  splendid  isolation 
for  this  country  is  certainly  foolish.  The  United  States, 
entrenched  behind  oceans,  may  keep  aloof.  But  the  few 
miles  which  separate  our  island  from  the  Continent  have 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier  behind  which  we  may  ruminate  at 
ease  and  in  solitary  grandeur.  For  us  to  speak  of  isolation 
from  European  affairs  is  to  deliver  to  ourselves  a  certificate 
of  impotence  and  to  invite  attack. 

The  issue  is  between  France  and  Germany.  These 
two  must  come  together,  must  be  brought  together.  The 
difficulties  in  the  path  are  great.  We  have  Germany,  a 
strong  and  growing  nation,  which  lives  yet  in  anger  over 
what  she  has  lost  and  what  has  been  taken  from  her.  For 
her  the  idea  is  humiliating  that,  if  she  had  refrained  from 
war  in  1914,  her  economic  development  would  have  placed 
her  by  now  at  the  head  of  Europe  without  any  military 
effort  on  her  part.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  more  galling 
to  German  pride :  the  losses  on  the  Rhine  to  a  secular 
enemy,  or  the  surrender  of  territory  on  the  Eastern  border 
to  the  Poles,  a  people  which  all  Germans  have  been  taught 
to  consider  as  inferior  to  themselves.  The  Republic  came 
to  Germany  with  defeat,  and  this  is  a  weakness  of  the 
Democratic  position.  The  strength  of  the  Nationalists  is 
increased  in  proportion.  They  are  preparing  for  revenge. 
The  German  Government  has  given  official  proof  of  its 
desire  for  peace.  The  last  German  offer  of  a  Pact  of 
Guarantee  for  the  Rhine  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  has  been  acclaimed  as  such  in  this  country. 
But  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 
It  may  have  been  more  of  a  tactical  move  to  prevent  the 
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impending  realisation  of  a  Pact  of  Security  between 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium  than  a  sincere  and  irrevocable 
step  towards  peace.  The  Hindenburg  candidature  for  the 
Presidency,  upheld  by  millions  of  votes,  proves  that  the 
cause  of  Democracy  and  of  Peace  is  not  safe  yet  in 
Germany.  The  Allies  of  the  Great  War  are  to  blame  for 
this  situation.  Until  now  they  have  done  little  to  smooth 
the  path  of  the  Republic  and  to  assist  Democracy  against 
Reaction. 

And  here  is  France  :  as  anxious  as  ever  for  her  security, 
which  she  knows  can  be  guaranteed  only  on  the  Rhine. 
In  1919  she  withdrew  her  demand  for  a  military  frontier 
on  the  Rhine  because  Britain  and  the  United  States  signed 
Pacts  of  Security  instead.  These  treaties  were  dropped 
and  France  had  recourse  to  other  measures  to  obtain  that 
security  which  had  been  in  her  grasp  and  of  which  she  had 
been  deprived  by  her  Western  Allies.  She  has  tried  to 
insure  herself  by  a  network  of  secondary  alliances,  reach¬ 
ing  over  Central  Europe  to  Poland  and  with  the  States  of 
the  Little  Entente.  France  has  created  an  armed  camp  in 
Central  Europe  and  has  “encircled”  Germany.  Time 
will  show  how  far  these  arrangements  can  replace  the 
essential  guarantee  of  her  security  which  was  refused  to 
France.  At  present  French  precautionary  measures  give 
new  force  to  the  flame  of  German  resentment,  and  the 
latter  completes  the  vicious  circle  by  stimulating  the  fears 
of  the  French. 

And  yet  the  two  countries  must  come  together.  The 
great  industries  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine  constitute  an  economic  whole,  and,  although 
divided  at  present  by  political  frontiers,  will  inevitably 
have  to  arrive  at  a  working  agreement.  The  Germans 
and  the  French  know  it.  In  this  direction  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  when  M.  Herriot  first  went  to  Chequers 
for  his  famous  interview  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
he  was  furnished  by  his  advisers  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  with 
a  Memorandum  setting  out  the  necessity  for  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  also  with  Germany. 

Then  there  is  the  wider  issue  of  the  security  of  Europe. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
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overrun  other  continents  and  yet  find  in  themselves  forces 
sufficient  to  fight  and  tear  each  other.  The  change  has 
arrived  gradually.  It  really  began  in  1898,  when  Spain 
was  thrown  out  of  her  American  possessions.  Then  in 
1905  Japan  destroyed  Russian  prestige  in  the  East.  Later 
came  the  Great  War,  which  brought  ruin  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  European  citadel.  The  Bolshevik  revolution,  by 
throwing  Russia  into  entirely  new  paths  different  from 
those  of  Western  Europe,  has  practically  cut  off  a  large 
slice  from  our  Continent.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  direction  Russia  is  moving,  but  she  is  certainly  not 
moving  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Perhaps  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  saying  that  now  Asia  has  moved  up  to  the 
Polish  border.  In  Asia  and  in  Africa  the  conquered  races 
are  come  out  of  their  age-old  contemplative  and  submis¬ 
sive  rest.  The  ferment  of  European  culture  lavishly 
distributed  among  them  ourselves  is  at  work  and 
Europe  is  meeting  now  with  a  great  measure  of  passive 
resistance,  which  one  of  these  days  may  be  changed 
into  kinetic  energy.  Europe  must  look  to  her  security. 
To  wait  for  Russia  is  useless.  European  security  must  be 
found  without  Russia  and  perhaps  against  her.  But 
Germany  belongs  to  the  European  citadel.  The  Polish 
outpost  cannot  be  secure  if  there  is  a  German  no  man’s 
land  behind  it.  The  nations  of  Europe  must  work  all 
together  to  build  the  ring  of  their  defence  against  the 
menace  from  outside.  Only  thus  can  they  husband  their 
forces  to  use  them  for  economic  and  colonial  expansion. 

The  task  of  creating  a  European  League  is  great.  The 
chief  difficulties  are  French  parochialism  and  German 
insincerity.  It  is  customary  to  call  the  British  insular, 
but  the  French  in  foreign  affairs  are  much  more  so.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  them  interested  in  anything  which  is  not 
French.  Their  country,  blessed  by  Providence  with  great 
natural  wealth  and  inhabited  by  a  laborious  population,  is 
nearly  self-supporting.  Similarly  their  politics  are  centred 
upon  their  own  parochial  problems,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  mind  of  the  French  concentrated  on  any  but 
the  simplest  question  of  foreign  policy.  The  other  day 
one  of  the  few  really  great  French  statesmen  complained 
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to  me  humorously  that  he  really  saw  no  difference  between 
Poincare  and  Herriot  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  affairs. 
If  possible,  Herriot  was  more  parochial.  Only  he  dis¬ 
guised  his  complete  indifference  to  Germany  under  the 
flamboyant  radical  phraseology. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  deadly  defect 
of  insincerity.  They  seem  unable  in  foreign  relations  to 
show  spontaneity  and  absence  of  ulterior  motives.  In  this 
respect  the  story  of  their  last  offer  of  a  Pact  of  Guarantee 
is  instructive.  It  is  good  policy  to  treat  that  offer  as 
absolutely  bond  fide.  This  obliges  the  Germans  to  go  on 
with  it  unless  they  desire  to  be  placed  at  a  great  moral 
disadvantage.  But  there  are  signs  that  the  offer  is  a 
tactical  move  only.  To  begin  with,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  came  forward  only  when  it  was  informed  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  plan  for  a  Pact  of  Security  for  France  and 
Belgium.  The  German  offer  effectively  shuffled  the  cards 
and  the  Pact  of  Security  fell  through.  But  the  German 
Government  demanded  absolute  secrecy.  It  was  glad  to 
prevent  a  separate  arrangement  between  the  Allies,  but 
it  did  not  see  the  utility  of  informing  its  own  public  of  the 
offer  it  had  made.  Perhaps,  because  then  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  manoeuvre.  But  on 
March  4th  the  text  of  the  German  Memorandum  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Times.  It  was  stated  also  that  the  German 
representatives  abroad  had  explained  verbally  the  desire  of 
their  Government  to  obtain  compensations  on  the  Polish 
frontier.  The  friends  of  Germany  began  a  Press  campaign 
in  this  sense,  exposing  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice  by  Poland 
if  a  general  settlement  of  European  difficulties  was  desired. 
But  the  Poles  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  provoked 
a  diplomatic  storm  and  struck  an  aggressive  attitude.  The 
German  Government  drew  in  its  horns  and  informed  the 
Allied  Governments  that  it  was  not  its  intention  to  raise 
the  Polish  issue  in  connection  with  the  Pact  of  Guarantee 
on  the  Rhine.  The  German  Ambassador  wrote  an  official 
letter  to  The  Times  in  this  sense,  leaving  the  partisans  of 
his  country  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  “  plus 
royalistes  que  le  roi.”  Dr.  Stresemann  specially  assured 
Lord  d’Abernon,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  of  the 
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sincerity  and  moderation  of  his  Government.  On  the 
strength  of  these  assurances  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  his 
return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  made  his  great  speech  in  the  House  on  the 
German  proposal.  Here  occurred  an  incident  between 
him  and  the  German  Ambassador,  Dr.  Sthamer,  which  was 
disclosed  in  the  foreign  Press  and  never  denied.  It  was 
said  that  Dr.  Sthamer  left  the  gallery  from  which  he  had 
attentively  listened  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s' speech  and 
requested  an  interview.  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  him, 
and,  much  to  his  surprise,  heard  from  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  statement  of  the 
German  attitude  on  the  Eastern  frontier.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  haughtily  offered  to  return  immediately  to  the  House 
and  to  tell  it  that  it  had  been  misled  by  him  because  he 
had  been  misled  himself.  But  the  Ambassador  withdrew 
without  pressing  his  demand  for  a  rectification.  It  is 
probable  that  in  his  desire  for  secrecy  Dr.  Stresemann  had 
neglected  to  inform  Dr.  Sthamer  of  the  exact  tenor  of 
his  declaration  to  Lord  d’Abernon.  After  the  incident 
Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  naturally  renewed  his  demand  for 
a  formal  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Strese¬ 
mann  supplied  them  in  a  form  sufficiently  definite  to  close 
the  incident.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  German  offer  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Germany 
in  every  respect.  Yet  even  here  the  German  Government 
cannot  entirely  separate  itself  from  the  traditionally 
tortuous  ways  its  diplomacy  trod  before  the  war  and 
continues  to  follow  now. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  Franco-German  issue  is 
the  question  of  relations  between  Germany  and  Poland. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  domain  of  preconceived 
notions,  with  the  usual  undesirable  consequences.  The 
German  attitude  towards  the  Poles  as  a  second-rate  nation 
has  been  also  that  of  many  people  in  this  country.  This 
because  our  generation  had  forgotten  that  the  Poles  are  a 
nation  and  that  they  have  a  long  national  history.  Most 
of  us  have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  Poland  is 
geographically  nearly  the  equal  of  France  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  twenty-seven  millions,  which  is  swiftly  in- 
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creasing.  Next  comes  the  illusion  about  the  Polish  corridor. 
The  notion  has  taken  root  that  German  Polish  relations 
would  become  excellent  if  that  territory  were  returned  under 
German  sovereignty.  People  do  not  know  that  before  the 
war  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its  population  was  Polish  and 
sent  Polish-speaking  deputies  to  the  Reichstag.  The 
percentage  must  be  now  even  more  to  the  advantage  of 
Poland  than  before  the  war.  The  letter  of  June  17th,  to 
which  reference  was  made  already,  sets  out  in  detail 
the  question  of  the  corridor.  it  explains  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  acceptable  to  both  parties  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  then  sets  out  the  reasons  why  preference  is  given  to 
the  Polish  claim.  The  chief  reason  is  that  of  the  character 
of  the  population  already  mentioned,  but,  then,  it  is  also 
pointed  out  that  Eastern  Prussia  historically  is  a  German 
colony  on  Polish  soil,  and  in  the  past  has  been  always 
separated  from  the  main  German  block  of  land.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Polish  difficulty  cannot  be  found  in 
that  direction.  But  possibly  something  could  be  done  in 
the  future  by  bringing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Silesia  under 
an  agreement  for  economic  co-operation.  But  before  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  can  happen  Germany  will  have  to  be 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  pursuing  terri¬ 
torial  gains. 

A  great  obstacle  to  a  European  settlement  is  the 
secrecy  beloved  not  only  by  the  German,  but  by  all  diplo¬ 
matic  chanceries.  Here  is  another  preconceived  notion 
which  should  be  destroyed  root  and  branch.  One  under¬ 
stands  the  preference  shown  by  professional  diplomats 
for  the  carrying  on  of  their  negotiations,  even  of  the 
most  innocent  kind,  under  cover  of  a  severe  secrecy. 
Deprived  of  secrecy  the  diplomats  would  be  seen  to  be 
ordinary  men  and  treated  as  such  much  to  their  disgust. 
One  also  sympathises  with  those  of  them  brought  up  in 
the  old  school  of  diplomatic  art  and  to  whom  publicity 
is  a  monster.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  permanent 
chiefs  of  European  diplomacy  that  when  he  sees  a 
journalist  his  hair  rises  on  end.  But  all  these  drawbacks 
cannot  seriously  impair  the  advantages  of  a  diplomacy 
which  is  really  open,  straightforward,  and  stable. 
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Sincerity  is  best  controlled  by  public  opinion,  and  stability 
is  obtained  by  forbidding  tactical  moves  in  the  shadows. 

This  essay  would  not  be  complete  if  a  few  words  were 
not  said  about  the  relations  of  Germany  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  original  sin  of  including  the  Covenant  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  responsible  for  the  distaste 
of  the  Germans  for  membership  of  the  League.  For 
the  League  should  based  on  joyous,  free  co-opera¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  fit  in  with  the  unavoidably 
compulsory  character  of  the  Treaty.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  Germany  objects  strongly  to  entering  the 
League  because  this  step  would  put  her  in  a  position  which 
would  make  difficult  any  plan  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
for  the  defeat  of  1918.  But  I  make  bold  to  venture  the 
prophecy  that  Germany  will  join  the  League  some  day 
because  she  will  see  the  advantages.  For  example,  she 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
war  treaties,  she  will  intervene  in  the  Saar,  demand  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Mandates  Commission,  and  have  a  word 
to  say  about  the  way  her  late  colonies  are  governed  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  a  word,  she  wdll  assert  her 
right  to  be  consulted  on  every  international  question. 
Those  statesmen  who  now  proudly  declare  that  Germany 
riiust  join  the  League  before  they  do  anything  for  her  will 
yet  regret  the  day  when  she  has  joined.  But  if  the  nations 
of  Europe  want  to  live  and  work  together  fruitfully  they 
must  learn  to  give  and  take.  And  the  statesman  who  gets 
the  principle  accepted  by  all  nations  will  have  the  right 
to  say  with  Horace  ; 

Exegi  monumenium  acre  perennitis. 


THE  STORY  OF  CHARLOTTE, 
EX-EMPRESS  OF  MEXICO 

By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 

A  FEW  hours  before  his  execution  upon  the  Hill  of 
Queretaro  (June  19th,  1867),  Maximilian,  the  second 
Emperor  of  Mexico  to  find  a  violent  end,  had  penned  the 
following  touching  lines  to  his  wife,  then  absent  seeking 
aid  in  Europe  :  “  If  .  .  .  .  God  shall  call  you  to  join  me, 
I  shall  bless  His  divine  hand  which  has  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  us !  ” 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed,  and  Charlotte,  a 
Royal  Princess  of  Belgium,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  Empress 
of  Mexico,  has  been  waiting  with  pathetic  patience  to 
rejoin  the  one  being  who  had  stood  to  her  for  everything 
noble  and  exalted  in  life.  The  angry  clamour  of  a  world¬ 
wide  war,  the  armed  conflict  of  men  waged  actually  at  her 
gates,  four  years’  oppressive  foreign  rule  of  her  native 
country,  have  passed  her  by  as  if  non-existent.  She  has 
lived  her  closing  years  completely  ignorant  of  the 
momentous  events  transpiring  around  her.  Except  for 
one  invasion  of  the  grounds  of  her  asylum  in  the  Chateau 
Bouchout  by  a  Prussian  officer,  the  German  masters  of 
Belgium  permitted  the  inmates  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Marie  Charlotte  Amelie  Augustine  Victoria  Clementine 
Leopoldine,  daughter  of  King  Leopold  I  of  Belgium 
(widower  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  and  uncle 
of  Queen  Victoria),  was  born  at  the  palace  of  Laeken,  near 
Brussels,  on  June  7th,  1840,  just  ten  years  after  her  father’s 
kingdom  had  been  established.  Her  mother  was  Queen 
Louise  Marie  of  Bourbon-Orleans,  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France, 
was  the  Due  d’Orleans.  Her  two  brothers  were  Leopold 
(afterwards  the  second  King  of  the  Belgians),  who  in  age 
was  five  years  her  senior,  and  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders, 
three  years  older.  He  was  the  father  of  the  third  and 
reigning  monarch,  Albert,  justly  called  “  The  Brave.” 

During  the  girlhood  of  the  Princess  some  of  the  more 
vital  events  in  Belgian  history  had  transpired.  In  1842, 
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when  Charlotte  was  but  two  years  old,  the  law  declaring 
religious  instruction  in  primary  schools  to  be  compulsory, 
and  entrusting  its  administration  to  the  clergy  under  State 
supervision,  was  passed.  The  effect  of  the  long  struggle 
for  control  between  the  Clerical  Party  and  the  Liberals 
under  M.  Charles  Rugier  was  carried  on  for  many  years. 
Wild  scenes  occurred  in  her  father’s  capital  after  the 
Clerical  ministry  had  temporarily  (1855)  gained  the  upper 
hand,  only  to  be  dismissed  some  two  years  later  in  favour 
of  yet  another  Liberal  Cabinet.  Charlotte  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  the  Paris  Conference  (1856)  took  place,  by 
which  peace  in  Russia  was  settled.  A  great  impression  was 
made  upon  her  mind  by  the  attitude  of  Count  Walewski 
towards  the  Court  of  Belgium,  which  he  had  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  flood  of  insulting  brochures  and  newspaper 
articles  appearing  at  this  time,  and  holding  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  Charlotte  felt 
acutely  the  offensive  references  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  the  Belgian 
Court  in  which  Charlotte’s  life  was  passed  she  seems  to 
have  retained  a  great  deal  of  her  girlish  spirit,  and  to  have 
made  the  most  of  the  few  restricted  pleasures  and  amuse¬ 
ments  which  the  rigorous  control  exercised  by  her  saintly 
mother  permitted.  In  1850  the  pious  Queen — who  had 
long  been  a  confirmed  invalid — died,  and  the  Princess 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  found  herself  entrusted  with 
control  of  all  the  domestic  arrangements  in  the  royal 
household.  The  strict  training  which  she  had  received 
thoroughly  fitted  her  for  the  responsibility.  At  that  time, 
while  still  under  the  tutelage  of  her  governesses  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  Charlotte  knew  and  practised  thoroughly  the 
involved  but  inviolable  rules  of  Court  procedure  and  cere¬ 
monial,  many  of  which  she  carried  into  practical  effect 
during  her  brief  rule  over  the  Imperial  Court  of  Mexico. 
During  the  years  passed  at  her  father’s  Court  Charlotte 
displayed  much  personal  grace  and  charm;  her  brothers 
adored  her,  while  her  father,  although  little  given  to  demon¬ 
stration  of  any  kind,  openly  admired  and  petted  her. 

After  her  mother’s  death  Charlotte  became  the  constant 
companion  of  the  now  twice-widowed  King,  for  whom 
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she  always  entertained  the  deepest  affection  and  reverence. 
Nothing  that  transpired  in  the  stormy  history  of  Belgium 
at  this  period — yet  so  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
what  was  to  follow — escaped  her  attention  or  evaded  her 
shrewd  criticism.  The  King  often  told  her — half  seriously 
and  half  jokingly — that  she  should  have  been  born  a  boy 
instead  of  a  girl. 

In  1857,  when  seventeen  years  old,  Charlotte  met  her 
future  husband,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria. 
After  a  comparatively  brief  courtship  Ferdinand  and 
Charlotte  were  married,  July  27th,  with  becoming  cere¬ 
mony,  in  the  historic  cathedral  of  Sainte  Gudule,  at 
Brussels.  At  the  ceremony  was  present  Prince  Albert, 
Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  among  other  numerous  and 
distinguished  guests.  The  Queen  at  all  times  evinced  an 
affectionate  interest  in  the  career  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  both  of  whom  had  been,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  guests  at  Windsor. 

It  had  been  intended  at  one  time  to  give  Charlotte  in 
marriage  to  King  Pedro  V  of  Portugal.  In  suing  for  her 
hand  this  Prince  also  met  with  the  encouragement  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Writing  to  her  uncle.  King  Leopold  I 
(September  i6th,  1856),  she  had  said:  “For  Portugal  an 
amiable,  well-educated  Queen  would  be  an  immense 
blessing,  for  there  never  has  been  one.  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  more  likely  to  secure  Charlotte’s  happiness  if 
you  gave  her  to  Pedro  than  to  one  of  those  innumerable 
Archdukes,  or  to  Prince  George  of  Saxony.  Pedro  should, 
however,  be  written  to,  if  you  are  favourably  inclined 
towards  him.”  It  was  Charlotte,  however,  who  was  little 
“inclined”;  and  while  of  her  own  choice  she  married,  in 
the  following  year,  “one  of  those  innumerable  Arch¬ 
dukes,”  the  rejected  Pedro  of  Portugal  at  about  the  same 
time  took  to  wife  the  Princess  Stephanie  of  Hohenzollern. 

After  marriage  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  travelled 
abroad,  visiting  many  of  the  European  Courts,  including 
Madeira  and  other  beautiful  places  in  their  world-wide 
itinerary.  While  Charlotte  embodied  the  impressions  of  her 
winter  sojourn  in  that  island  in  two  bright  and  well-written 
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volumes  entitled  A  Winter  in  the  Island  of  Madeira  and 
Souvenirs  of  a  Voyage  on  Board  “  La  Fantasief’  Maximilian 
has  left  us  several  substantial  volumes  of  his  Diary  and 
Recollections  of  My  Life  (1858-1860). 

Of  the  few  happy  years  of  Charlotte’s  married  life  the 
greater  part  were  passed  in  the  Castle  of  Miramar,  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  newly  erected  residence  on  the  Adriatic,  near 
Trieste.  Here,  in  the  home  which  they  together  had 
planned  and  equipped,  the  still  radiantly  happy  pair 
settled  themselves  for — as  they  hoped — an  uninterrupted 
period  of  rest  and  contentment.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be.  Maximilian  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Governor  of  the  Lombardy-Venetian  Provinces 
(then  in  the  possession  of  Austria),  a  post  which  he  occupied 
but  a  short  while  only,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
of  political  enemies  at  Vienna. 

Soon  followed  the  proposal,  pyt  forward  by  the  French 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  that  Maximilian  should  assume 
the  crown  of  Mexico,  a  diadem  without  a  claimant  since 
the  execution,  in  1824,  of  Augustin  Iturbide,  the  first  and 
self-appointed  Emperor,  after  two  years’  reign.  The 
proposal  had  been  under  Maximilian’s  consideration  for 
fully  eight  or  nine  months  before  a  definite  acceptance  was 
returned.  Special  en^/^oys  from  Mexico  then  attended  at 
Miramar,  and  subsequently  Maximilian  and  Charlotte 
went  through  a  preliminary  ceremony  of  a  double  corona¬ 
tion.  That  completed,  the  new  emperor  and  empress 
made  all  preparations  for  a  speedy  departure  to  their  new 
country,  unmindful  of — or  indifferent  to — the  fact  that 
both  offer  and  acceptance  of  the  Mexican  crown  were  the 
outcome  of  an  act  of  a  small  body  of  enthusiastic  royalists 
who  possessed  no  authority  that  could  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  sufficient  to  bind  the  nation. — But — fere  libenter 
homines  id,  quod  volmit,  credunt. 

On  April  14th,  1864,  the  young  sovereigns,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  suite,  sailed  from  Trieste,  on  the 
Government  corvette  Novara,  for  their  new  domain.  Two 
frigates,  Bellona  and  Themis,  escorted  them  outside 
Austrian  territorial  waters.  The  journey  to  Mexico  was 
broken  first  at  Civita  Vecchia,  where  a  short  visit  was  paid 
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to  the  Italian  royal  family,  and  again  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
where  the  imperial  pair  were  received  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
When  Gibraltar  was  reached,  the  Governor  (General  Car¬ 
rington)  offered  liberal  entertainment;  while  a  similarly 
warm  w’elcome  was  experienced  at  Madeira. 

After  a  tedious  and  uneventful  voyage,  lasting  forty 
days,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  finally  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  on  May  28th,  1864,  and  on  the  next  day, 
following  a  long  and  disconcerting  delay,  occasioned 
entirely  through  the  blunder  of  General  Almonte,  their 
advance  representative,  the  party  disembarked.  The 
triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  City  was  made  several  days 
later,  June  12th,  but  not  before  some  unpleasant  alnd 
discouraging  occurrences  had  intervened.  The  reception 
proceedings  throughout  proved  half-hearted,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  these  had  been  carefully  stage-managed 
by  the  French  general.  Marshal  Bazaine,  who,  at  that 
period,  entertained,  no  doubt,  honourable  intentions 
towards  the  new  but  alien  monarch.  Thus,  even  at  this 
early  period,  Maximilian  and  Charlotte  seem  to  have 
realised  that  all  was  not  as  sure  and  safe  as  had  been 
represented. 

Following  upon  a  short  tour  within  the  prescribed  area 
of  his  new  dominions  considered  friendly  to  the  mon¬ 
archical  cause,  the  young  sovereigns  settled  down  to  their 
new  life  in  the  capital.  But,  from  the  commencement, 
things  went  awry.  The  small  amount  of  ready  money 
available  was  soon  dissipated;  the  annual  expenditure 
soon  exceeded  $36,680,000.  The  private  fortunes  of 
Maximilian  were  speedily  swallowed  up,  and,  Napoleon 
having  forbidden  any  further  advances,  acute  financial 
pressure  asserted  itself.  From  that  time  onward  an  unend¬ 
ing  demand  for  money,  with  persistent  refusal  upon  the 
part  of  the  French  Emperor,  prevailed. 

Apart  from  the  strain  occasioned  by  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion,  Charlotte  had  found  the  Mexican  Court  ladies  some¬ 
what  difficult.  Extraordinarily  jealous  of  their  native 
customs  and  dress,  they  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  adopt 
those  of  Europe.  The  Imperial  Court  was  nevertheless 
maintained  with  precise  decorum.  State  ceremonies 
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appealed  very  strongly  to  Charlotte;  accustomed  as  she 
had  been  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  courts  of  Europe, 
it  was  but  natural  that  she  should  have  sought  to  establish 
similar  pomp  and  array  at  Mexico.  The  results  of  her 
endeavours,  however,  proved  unfortunate.  The  Countess 
Paula  Kollinitz  (Charlotte’s  principal  lady-in-waiting), 
writing  upon  the  subject  in  her  diary,^  says :  “  Her 
Majesty  dearly  loves  state  magnificence  on  her  appearance 
in  public.  She  could  not  obtain  much  at  first  in  this 
matter  from  her  suite,  but  she  herself  had  a  childish  joy 
in  showing  herself  upon  great  occasions  to  the  astonished 
multitudes,  in  her  diadem  and  gold-embroidered  robe,  with 
its  long  and  richly-adorned  red  velvet  train  hanging  from 
her  shoulders.” 

But  Charlotte  was  by  no  means  given  over  solely  to 
court  parade  and  pageantry.  When  not  engaged  upon 
State  affairs — and  many  hours  daily  were  passed  in  the 
Emperor’s  cabinet  dealing  with  such  matters — the 
Empress  made  a  point  of  visiting  public  institutions, 
churches  and  hospitals.  Here,  however,  her  influence 
never  became  strong,  and,  at  some,  her  presence  was  even 
found  unwelcome.  The  imperial  visits  were,  moreover, 
greatly  disapproved  of  by  a  strongly  disaffected  clergy, 
which,  led  by  the  implacable  Archbishop  Palagio  de 
Labastida,  succeeded  in  countering  every  move  made  by 
the  imperial  pair  to  woo  and  win  popularity.  Bitter  and 
unreasoning  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  marked 
the  period  of  the  Maximilian  regime.  How  the  most 
unselfish  of  efforts  were  regarded  is  proved  by  the  action 
of  the  clergy  immediately  after  the  imperial  authority  had 
been  swept  away.  In  The  Times  of  October  14th,  1867, 
may  be  found  the  following  significant  paragraph  : — “  The 
Mexicans  have  determined  upon  abolishing  all  the  charit¬ 
able  institutions  which  were  opened  under  the  late 
Maximilian.  A  school  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity 
has  been  closed,  and  another  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  is  about  to  be  opened.” 

Political  troubles  and  financial  complications  accumu¬ 
lated  fast  and  forbiddingly  around  the  monarch’s  head. 

(i)  The  Court  of  Mexico,  by  the  Countess  Paula  Kollinitz. 
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Darker  and  darker  grew  the  shadows  upon  the  horizon. 
No  efforts,  however  heroic,  no  sacrifice,  however  great, 
could  affect,  nor  even  for  long  delay,  a  disastrous  end  to 
the  luckless  Napoleonic  adventure.  Apart  from — and 
doubtless  as  a  consequence  of — the  growing  seriousness  of 
both  the  military  and  the  political  situation  in  Mexico, 
Maximilian  had  to  face  the  bitter  opposition  and  reproaches 
of  the  false  adviser  who  had  led  him  into  the  mad  enter¬ 
prise,  as  well  as  the  open  defection  of  the  French  Emperor’s 
generals.  For  Maximilian  the  struggle  thus  became  hope¬ 
less.  Appeals  to  the  human  feelings  and  the  personal 
honour  of  the  French  Emperor  proved  alike  useless. 
Chaos  reigned  in  the  Mexican  monarchical  camp,  and  at 
its  height  Napoleon  resolved,  after  six  years’  occupation, 
to  withdraw  the  last  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico. 
His  folly  and  falseness  had  cost  France  an  expenditure 
of  363,i65,cxx)  francs  (^14,526,000);  and  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  human  lives. 

One  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  If  a  personal  appeal 
could  but  be  made  to  the  French  Emperor,  and  a  true 
picture  of  the  desperate  position  in  which  his  innocent 
victims  now  found  themselves  could  be  placed  before 
him,  perhaps — so  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  in  their 
simplicity,  thought — he  might  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
and  consent  to  retain  in  Mexico  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
French  troops  to  maintain  Maximilian’s  safety.  Char¬ 
lotte  therefore  determined,  against  the  oft-expressed 
wishes  of  Maximilian,  to  undertake  a  personal  mission  to 
Europe.  To  obtain  money  for  the  purpose  a  sum  of 
30,000  pesos  was  withdrawn  from  the  fund  known  as 
“  The  Inundation  Tax,”  a  reserve  that  had  been  instituted 
for  regular  works  to  preserve  the  City  of  Mexico  from 
possible  inundations.  Both  Marshal  Bazaine  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  recommended  Charlotte  to  leave 
this  fund  alone,  and,  preferably,  to  pawn  her  jewellery; 
but  to  this  resort  neither  she  nor  Maximilian  would 
consent. 

The  money  being  eventually  found,  Charlotte  left  the 
Mexican  capital  on  July  9th,  1866.  She  reached  Vera  Cruz 
— via  Puebla — after  many  unpleasant  wayside  experi- 
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ences,  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and,  proceeding  on  board 
the  French  packet  {LTmperatrice  Eugenie)  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  she  was  four  days  late,  had  awaited  her 
arrival,  the  royal  missioner  cast  her  last  gaze  upon  the 
land  of  Mexico — once  the  beacon  of  her  hopes,  now 
become  the  grave  of  her  ambitions. 

Her  arrival,  in  due  course,  in  Paris  caused  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  notwithstanding  that  the  Gay  City  at  this 
season  was  almost  emptied  of  its  beati  monde  and  that 
the  Court  was  sojourning  at  St.  Cloud.  Charlotte,  who  at 
once  demanded  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  was  met  with 
the  excuse  that  “  His  Majesty  was  indisposed.”  No  pro¬ 
test  or  subterfuge,  however,  availed.  The  distressed  but 
determined  lady,  brushing  aside  all  procrastinatory 
assurances  advanced  by  Napoleon’s  suave  minister,  M. 
Drouyn  de  I’Huys,  journeyed  to  St.  Cloud,  attended  only 
by  her  faithful  waiting-woman,  Mathilde  Doblinger,  and, 
upon  arrival,  boldly  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Emperor.  After  much  hesitation  she  was  admitted  to 
Napoleon’s  presence,  only  to  find  him,  supported  by  the 
dominant  Empress  Eugenie,  as  always,  hostile  to  the 
Maximilian  cause,  implacable  and  unmoveable  from  set 
purpose. 

Vehemently,  passionately,  even  at  times  incoherently, 
the  almost  frantic  Charlotte  urged  the  cause  of  her 
unhappy  consort  Maximilian.  She  painted  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Imperialists  in 
Mexico  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  opposing  Liberals, 
of  the  emptiness  of  their  treasury,  and  the  difficulties  of 
raising  fresh  taxes  from  an  already  impoverished  and 
sadly  burdened  people.  Charlotte  pleaded  earnestly  for 
some  further  financial  assistance  and  the  retention  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  French  troops  in  Mexico.  In  vain. 

The  unresponsive,  chilling  silence  of  her  auditors  struck 
a  note  of  terror  to  the  unhappy  woman.  Glancing  appre¬ 
hensively  from  one  hard  face  to  the  other,  she  appreciated 
at  length  that  she  had  been  pleading  to  stones.  Her 
efforts  exhausted,  the  suppliant  was  made  to  understand 
the  will,  the  final  and  irrevocable  resolution,  of  the  French 
Emperor.  No  variation  in  the  definite  arrangement  which 
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had  been  determined  upon,  and  which  called  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  withdrawal  of  the  French  arms  from  Mexico,  could 
be  entertained.  The  Emperor  of  Mexico — it  was  con¬ 
tended — had  not  fulfilled  the  obligations  entered  into. 
These  had  comprised  the  repayment  to  France  of  sums 
of  money  already  advanced;  and  in  any  case — ran  the 
legend — it  was  not  desirable  that  the  young  Empire  in 
Latin-America  should  be  further  supported  by  foreign 
interventions.  Prolonged  foreign  protection — Napoleon 
suddenly  discovered — was  a  bad  school  and  a  source  of 
perils.  These,  together  with  other  platitudes,  carefully 
prepared  and  rehearsed  beforehand,  were  dealt  out  by 
Napoleon  to  the  crushed  and  cruelly  deceived  woman  who 
stood  trembling  before  him  as  might  a  petitioner  before 
his  judge. 

Now  completely  overwrought  and  dismayed,  Charlotte 
gave  way  to  despair  and  to  denunciation  of  the  betrayer 
of  her  husband  and  of  his  cause.  Enraged  by  the  cold, 
clearly  revealed  duplicity  of  the  man,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  addressing  “  the  anointed  Emperor  ”  of  a 
powerful  nation,  the  distraught  lady  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  bitter,  angry  reproach,  arraigning  Napoleon  unsparingly 
as  a  charlatan  and  a  hypocrite,  a  cheat  and  a  rank  betrayer. 
“What,”  she  exclaimed,  “should  I,  after  all,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  Bourbon,  have  expected  from  the  word  of 
a  Bonaparte  !  ”  But  there  was  none  to  hear  her  recrimina¬ 
tions  except  Napoleon’s  accomplice,  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  she  cared  nothing. 

Baulked,  but  resourceful  yet,  the  young  Empress  made 
her  way  from  Paris  to  Rome,  there  to  entreat  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Pope.  But  the  scant  courtesy  which  had 
been  displayed  in  Mexico  towards  the  Papal  Nuncio 
(Monsignor  Meglia),  combined  with  the  strong  opposition 
of  Cardinal  Giacomo  Antonelli,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
closed  the  Pope’s  ear  to  all  supplications.  While  pro 
fessing  much  personal  sympathy  and  commiseration  with 
the  afflicted  Charlotte,  Pius  emphatically  refused  aid  for, 
or  interference  of  any  kind  with,  the  Mexican  adventure. 
None  the  less  had  he  approved  it  and  given  it  his  solemn 
Pontifical  blessing  but  two  years  before ! 
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This  last  and  wholly  unexpected  refusal  of  assistance 
completed  the  tale  of  Charlotte’s  mental  anguish.  The 
hitherto  restrained,  if  tearful,  woman  became  at  once 
deeply  moved  and  excited.  She  had  passed  the  portals 
of  the  Vatican  a  sane,  if  saddened,  suppliant;  a  few  hours 
afterwards  she  was  led  gently  from  its  gates  a  helpless, 
incurable  imbecile ! 

So  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  could  be  conveniently 
made,  her  brother  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  journeyed 
to  Rome  to  bring  away  his  afflicted  relative.  By  easy 
stages,  the  patient,  completely  docile,  was  conducted 
back  to  Miramar,  that  once  peaceful  and  happy  domestic 
retreat.  But  the  sad  memories  of  other  days  proved  too 
unnerving.  After  but  a  brief  sojourn,  passed  mainly  in 
wandering  through  the  rooms  once  enchanted  by  the 
presence  of  her  adored  and  adoring  husband,  Charlotte 
was  finally  removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Bouchout,  a  twelfth 
century  residence  of  some  attractiveness  and  romantic 
associations.  The  chateau  is  in  Flanders  and  known 
locally  as  “  The  Castle  of  the  Sleeping  Wood.”  Here 
dwelt,  in  absolute  seclusion,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  once-happy  and  brilliant  Empress  of  Mexico,  kept 
amused  by  the  brave  efforts  of  a  mimic  court  and  the 
unceasing  watchfulness  of  her  devoted  adherents. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  Charlotte’s  strict  early  training,  her 
own  dominant  spirit  and  constant  insistence  upon  knowing 
everything  that  went  on  that  enabled  her  to  prevail  over 
the  good-natured,  weak,  and  always  too-easily  influenced 
Maximilian.  Even  if  it  had  been  her  innocent  ambition 
to  become  an  empress  and  to  control  a  court,  Charlotte  at 
least  made  a  thoroughly  dignified  and  sympathetic  ruler, 
and  at  all  times  an  indulgent  and  considerate  mistress. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  court  etiquette  and  queenly 
dignity  were  instilled  into  her  mind  from  early  girlhood, 
first  by  her  mother,  a  woman  of  extreme  austerity  and 
severity  in  the  management  of  her  children,  and,  later,  by 
her  father,  who  proved  no  less  strict  an  observer  of 
decorum,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  princess,  on 
her  part,  should  have  insisted  upon  the  most  scrupulous 
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observance  of  ceremonious  procedure  and  social  customs 
at  the  Court  of  Mexico.  But  even  there  she  showed 
herself  to  be  something  more  than  a  beautiful  figurehead ; 
if  she  could  play  to  perfection  the  role  of  imperial  hostess, 
also,  when  occasion  required,  could  she  direct  the  trend  of 
political  affairs  with  a  firm  hand  and  an  unerring  intelli¬ 
gence. 

During  Maximilian’s  not-infrequent  absences  from  his 
capital,  Charlotte,  having  been  given  power  to  act  without 
reference,  governed  as  Regent.  She  presided  at  State 
Councils  and  held  public  audiences.  These  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  short-lived 
Mexican  monarchy.  She  was  likewise  consulted  by 
Ministers  upon  any  important  matter,  and  seldom  failed 
to  help  them  in  their  decisions  by  her  quick  and  ready 
powers  of  reasoning.  All  these  services  she  performed — 
although  still  little  more  than  a  girl  in  years — with  a 
punctiliousness,  a  patience,  and  a  foresight  altogether 
remarkable. 

Between  Charlotte  and  Maximilian,  throughout  the  ten 
years  of  their  short  married  life,  the  most  complete 
harmony  and  the  deepest  affection  prevailed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  their  mutual  devotion.  Nature 
herself  seemed  almost  to  have  had  some  hand  in  their 
mating,  so  perfectly  were  their  dispositions  attuned. 
Physically  attractive,  forming  “  the  handsomest  royal  pair 
in  Europe,”  the  great  mental  attainments  of  both  assisted 
in  the  creation,  and  the  undimmed  maintenance  throughout 
their  all-too-short  association,  of  a  complete  confidence 
and  love,  an  affection  which  “  knew  no  wdnter,  but  remained 
the  sign  of  spring.” 

Among  her  few  cherished  possessions,  Charlotte  kept, 
as  a  sacred  memento,  the  valedictory  letter  addressed  to 
her  by  Maximilian,  an  epistle  composed  in  the  prison  of 
Queretaro  on  the  night  preceding  his  execution.  This 
letter,  enclosing  a  small  coloured  picture  of  the  well-loved 
dead,  formed  a  possession  never  allowed  to  leave  her  own 
safe  keeping.  The  epistle,  discoloured  by  age  and  almost 
indecipherable  from  constant  tearful  caresses,  was  written 
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in  the  purest  French.  The  text  of  the  missive  reads  as 
follows : — 

My  Beloved  Charlotte, — If  God  permit  that  your  health  be  restored 
and  you  should  read  these  lines,  you  will  learn  the  cruelty  with  which  fate 
has  stricken  me  since  your  departure  for  Europe.  You  took  with  you  not 
only  my  heart  but  my  good  fortune  I  Why  did  I  not  give  heed  to  your 
voice?  So  many  untoward  events!  .■Mas!  So  many  sudden  blows  have 
stricken  my  hopes,  that  death  is  but  a  happy  deliverance,  not  an  agony 
to  me.  I  shall  die  gloriously,  like  a  soldier,  like  a  monarch,  vanquished 
but  not  dishonoured.  If  your  sufferings  are  too  great,  and  God  shall  call 
you  to  join  me,  I  shall  bless  His  divine  hand  which  has  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  us.  .Adieu  !  Adieu  ! — Your  poor  Maximilian. 

In  some  quarters  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether 
this  pathetic  communication  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the 
widow,  and  whether,  if  it  had,  she  would  have  been  able 
to  grasp  its  true  significance.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  made  quite  clear  that  the  ex-Empress  became 
actually  aware  of  her  terrible  loss.  The  incident  of  this 
discovery  has  been  recorded  by  Maximilian’s  former 
Spanish  secretary,  Sehor  Jose  Luis  Blasio,  who  had  been 
with  the  Emperor  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  siege 
.of  Queretaro,  and,  subsequently,  had  been  allowed  to 
attend  him  in  his  imprisonment  there.  Previously,  and 
following  the  mental  seizure  in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican, 
which  resulted  in  complete  loss  of  reason,  Charlotte  had 
exclaimed  in  the  hearing  of  her  attendants  :  “  He  is  dead  ! 
He  is  dead  !  They  wdll  kill  him ;  I  know  the  Mexicans  !  ” 


LESBIA  AND  CATULLUS 


By  F.  a.  Wright 

Love  stories  in  themselves  have  a  perennial  charm  for  the 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  appealing,  as  they  do,  to  the 
strongest  and  most  universal  of  all  emotions.  But  if  one 
of  the  lovers  is  the  most  brilliant  figure  of  her  day,  a 
woman  whose  influence  both  in  politics  and  in  society  was 
as  great  as  it  was  disastrous,  then  the  affair  takes  on  a 
wider  importance,  since  even  the  most  intimate  details  of 
her  private  life  have  a  certain  value  for  the  historian  and 
moralist.  If,  moreover,  the  other  party  happens  to  be  a 
romantic  poet,  who  has  recorded  in  verse  all  the  stages 
of  the  liaison,  from  the  first  rapture  of  discovery  to  the 
final  bitterness  of  disillusion,  then  the  literary  critic 
also  is  concerned,  and  for  him  the  expression  of  feeling  is 
as  vital  as  the  feeling  itself.  These  are  the  reasons  that 
give  the  unhappy  amours  of  Lesbia  and  Catullus  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  interest ;  and  these  are  the  excuses,  if  excuses 
be  needed,  for  telling  their  tale  once  again. 

The  Roman  Commonwealth  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  first  century’^  before  our  era  was  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  a  boy  who  has  outgrown  his  old  clothes  and 
has  not  yet  been  supplied  by  a  kindly  Providence  with 
new  raiment.  The  ancient  constitution  was  manifestly 
cracking,  and  the  rents  were  more  evident  than  the  sound 
patches  in  the  fabric.  Both  in  politics  and  in  social  life 
a  process  of  disintegration  had  been  going  on  steadily 
ever  since  the  Hannibalian  War,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
world  which  made  the  Romans  governors  of  the  other 
nations  left  them  more  unable  than  ever  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Politically  the  results  of  this  dibdcle  were 
serious  enough,  but  socially  they  were  even  more 
disastrous,  and  at  no  period,  perhaps,  of  the  world’s 
history  was  family  life  further  divorced  from  all  sound 
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rules  of  simple  living  and  honest  morality  than  it  was  in 
the  age  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

The  Roman  household  was  based  originally  on  the 
control  of  the  fater  familtas,  the  “  old  man,”  whose  rule 
was  absolute  and  extended  alike  over  his  wife,  his  sons 
and  daughters,  and  his  sons’  descendants.  Theoretically 
he  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  as  actually  he 
held  the  purse  and  was  fortified  in  his  authority  by  public 
opinion,  his  position  was  one  of  autocratic  strength.  As 
a  regime  it  had  disadvantages  both  for  ruler  and  for  ruled, 
leaving  the  first  immune  from  criticism,  and  depriving  the 
latter  of  all  initiative.  Still,  it  was  a  recognised  system, 
and  established  authority  of  any  kind,  however  great  its 
faults,  is  better  than  anarchy.  But  it  had  begun  to  decay 
long  before  Caesar’s  time,  and  in  the  half-century  between 
the  death  of  Gracchus,  b.c.  123,  and  the  death  of  Sulla, 
B.c.  78,  the  emancipation  of  wives  and  daughters  from  the 
control  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  results  of  this  domestic  revolution,  it  must  be  said, 
'in  Rome  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  “  The  day  we 
make  women  our  equals,”  a  gloomy  critic  had  told  the 
Senate,  “  they  will  make  themselves  our  masters  ” ;  and 
certainly  many  of  the  new  women  of  this  period  claimed 
for  their  sex  an  even  greater  licence  than  men  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  paraded  their  conquests  with  a  bold  shame¬ 
lessness  that  surpassed  all  the  bounds  of  male  effrontery. 
Of  this  class  Clodia,  the  woman  whom  Catullus  calls 
“  Lesbia,”  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders ;  and 
at  this  point  it  may  be  convenient  to  introduce 
briefly  the  chief  characters  in  the  story  we  are  going 
to  tell:  the  hero  and  heroine,  Catullus  and  Clodia;  the 
heroine’s  husband,  Metellus;  the  hero’s  best  friend,  Caelius 
Rufus;  and  acting  as  chorus,  with  all  proper  prolixity,  that 
celebrated  advocate,  politician,  and  wit,  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero. 

Clodia  and  Metellus  belonged  to  two  of  the  oldest  and 
most  remarkable  of  Roman  families.  Among  the  wife’s 
ancestors  w'ere  the  proud  decemvir,  to  whom  Rome  was 
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indebted  for  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  fountain  head  of  her 
law;  the  blind  censor  who  built  the  Appian  Way  and  the 
Appian  Aqueduct,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Latin 
authors;  and  that  vestal  virgin  for  whose  chastity  heaven 
itself  by  a  miracle  deigned  to  vouch.  As  for  the  Metelli, 
they  had  supplied  to  the  State  for  centuries  a  continuous 
succession  of  conservative  politicians,  administrators,  and 
generals.  A  Metellus  clapped  the  poet  Naevius  into 
prison  for  daring  to  criticise  his  authority  during  the 
Punic  War.  A  Metellus  took  the  lead  in  the  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Senate  offered  to  the  Gracchan  legislation. 
A  Metellus  conducting  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  the 
recognised  leisurely  fashion  found  himself,  to  his  immense 
chagrin,  superseded  by  the  parvenu  Marius. 

Of  this  typical  Roman  house  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus 
Celer,  husband  of  Clodia,  was  a  typical  representative. 
He  was  rather  stupid  but  very  stubborn;  rather  gross  in 
private  life  but  very  grave  in  public  life;  rather  con¬ 
temptuous  to  the  crowd  but  very  condescending  to  his  own 
clients;  in  fact,  a  perfect  example  of  the  old  Roman  aris¬ 
tocrat  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  a  new  woman  like 
Clodia,  who  had  her  full  share  of  the  eccentric  genius  and 
disdain  for  convention  which  had  always  made  the 
Claudians  unpopular  in  Rome. 

Still,  Metellus  was  a  man  of  some  strong  qualities.  In 
the  year  63  b.c.  he  displayed  considerable  vigour  in 
crushing  the  armed  forces  of  Catiline,  and  as  a  reward 
for  this  service  Cicero  in  the  next  year  gave  up  to  him 
the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  orator  himself 
finding  it  more  profitable  to  remain  in  Rome.  In  the 
spring  of  62,  therefore,  Metellus,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  set  out  for  his  province,  and  it  was  probably  at 
Verona,  to  whose  local  nobility  Catullus  belonged,  some 
lime  during  this  year  of  office,  that  our  two  lovers  first  met 
and  began  that  romance  whose  varying  phases  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  poet’s  verse. 

The  text  of  Catullus,  as  we  have  it  now,  depends  on  two 
copies  of  a  mysterious  manuscript  which  was  found  in  an 
Italian  village  under  a  bushel  measure  some  time  during 
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the  fourteenth  century,  and  then  disappeared.  That  text 
was  arranged  by  a  scholar  who  was  not  concerned  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  poems,  or  with  their  chronological 
order,  but  only  with  their  outward  form.  First  come  the 
sixty  lyrics ;  then  a  group  of  eight  longer  poems,  including 
the  “  Peleus  and  Thetis,”  in  different  metres ;  then  forty- 
eight  epigrams,  most  of  them  quite  short,  in  elegiacs.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  necessary  to  disentangle  the  Lesbia  poems 
from  the  mass,  and  their  exact  sequence  in  time  must  be  a 
matter  of  some  doubt.  Our  first  document  probably  is 
Carmen  51. 

Like  to  a  god  he  seems  to  be, 

Yea,  more  than  god,  methinks,  is  he 
Who  sits,  my  Lesbia,  close  to  thee 
And  sees  thee  smiling. 

Thy  voice,  thy  smile  in  wanton  play 
Rob  me  of  thought,  they  take  away 
My  senses ;  none  will  with  me  stay 
Wheu  I  am  near  thee. 

My  tongue  is  palsied  :  ringing  cries 
Deafen  my  ears  :  a  swift  flame  flies 
Through  all  my  body,  and  my  eyes 
Are  veiled  in  darkness. 

Carmen  51. 

This  is  obviously  the  expression  of  a  genuine  emotion; 
and  it  was  probably  only  the  diffidence  of  youth  that  led 
Catullus  to  borrow  another  poet’s  thoughts  and  words  and 
use  them  for  his  own  purpose.  His  poem  is  a  translation 
of  Sappho’s  immortal  lines,  and  as  regards  its  form  it  is 
as  successful  as  any  translation  from  Sappho  can  be;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  predestined  failure.  As  for  the  thought, 
Catullus  perhaps  hardly  realises  that  the  quality  of 
Sappho’s  love  for  her  friend  was  very  different  from  that 
of  his  passion  for  Clodia.  But  he  does  see  that  the 
original  is  written  to  a  girl  of  Lesbos,  and  so  he  inserts  the 
name  of  “  Lesbia,”  which  henceforward  in  all  his  verse 
he  uses  as  a  pseudonym  for  his  mistress. 

We  may  suppose  that  this  first  essay  was  sufficiently 
pleasing  to  the  lady.  The  poet  was  admitted  to  her 
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intimacy  and  the  next  two  poems  are  addressed  to  her 
pet  bird  : — 

My  darling’s  canary,  her  plaything,  her  pet. 

With  whom  all  her  troubles  she  loves  to  forget, 

When  my  sweetheart  has  mind  to  indulge  in  sweet  play. 

And  so  for  a  moment  her  passion  allay ; 

She  lets  you  for  warmth  in  her  soft  bosom  linger 
And  smiles  when  you  peck  at  the  tip  of  her  finger. 

Provoking  you  on  to  a  petulant  bite; 

Dear  little  canary,  ah  1  would  that  I  might 

Like  your  mistress  with  you  from  my  troubles  get  free. 

And  in  sport  find  escape  from  my  heart’s  agony. 

Carmen  2. 

The  bird’s  life  was  destined  to  be  of  as  short  duration 
as  most  of  Clodia’s  passions,  and  the  next  piece  records 
its  death : — 

My  Lady’s  canary — 

O  sorrow — is  dead. 

Mourn,  Venus  and  Cupid, 

And  cover  your  head, 

Ve  lovers,  in  woe. 

Who  a  lover’s  grief  know. 

It  was  sweeter  than  honey 
.And  dearer  than  all ; 

Like  a  child  to  its  mother 
It  came  to  her  call. 

And  secure  on  her  breast, 

Unaffrighted  would  rest. 

.And  when  it  grew  tired 
.And  weary  of  sleeping. 

It  would  hop  to  and  fro 
And  keep  up  a  soft  cheeping. 

Addressed  to  her  ear 
For  its  mistress  to  hear. 

But  now  in  the  shadows 
It  goes  to  the  bourne 
Of  Orcus  remorseless 
Whence  none  may  return  ; 

The  shadows  that  clasp 
All  fair  things  in  their  grasp. 

Our  pretty  canary — 

O  cruel — is  dead. 

My  Lady’s  soft  eyelids 
With  weeping  are  red. 

.And  her  sorrow  is  due. 

Little  birdie,  to  you. 


Carmen  3 
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So  far  Catullus  appears  only  as  an  ardent  but  innocent 
admirer.  The  next  two  poems,  written  perhaps  in  Rome, 
where  he  had  followed  Clodia  in  61  b.c.,  show  him  in  the 
character  of  an  accepted  lover  : — 

Come  let  us  live  and  let  us  love, 

And  the  stern  voice  of  censors  prove, 

Who  bid  us  from  our  loving  cease. 

Exactly  worth  a  penny  piece. 

For  suns  can  rise  and  suns  can  wane 
And  on  the  morrow  rise  again ; 

But  when  our  one  brief  day  is  gone. 

For  ever  we  must  sleep  alone. 

Let  me  a  hundred  kisses  take 
And  then  of  them  a  thousand  make, 

A  hundred  and  a  thousand  more 
Repeated  twice  shaH  swell  the  score. 

But  when  to  thousands  we  shall  get. 

We  will  the  reckoning  upset ; 

That  none  may  envy  us  our  bliss 
Knowing  the  number  of  each  kiss. 

Carmen  5. 

Equally  well  known,  the  theme  of  countless  adaptations 
by  English  poets,  is  the  companion  piece  : — 

How  many  kisses  are  enow 
,  From  you,  and  more?  Pray  would  you  know? 

Then  count  the  grains  of  Libyan  sand 
In  fair  Gyrene’s  fertile  land. 

Where  sultry  Ammon  has  his  shrine 
.‘\nd  ancient  Batt  his  tomb  divine. 

Count  up  the  stars  that  in  the  silent  night 
Look  down  to  see  love’s  stolen  sweet  delight. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  you  know 
How  many  kisses  are  enow, 

And  more,  from  your  ambrosial  mouth. 

To  satisfy  Catullus’  drouth. 

And  to  appease  your  lover’s  madness 
Dispersing  all  his  care  and  sadness. 

So  many  that  no  tongue  their  count  may  tell 
Or  put  upon  our  love  base  envy’s  spell. 

Carmen  7. 

So  ends  the  first  phase.  With  the  wonderful  simplicity 
of  the  young  male,  Catullus  had  considered  it  altogether 
right  and  proper  that  Clodia  should  forget  for  him  her 
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duty  to  Metellus.  But  when,  exercising  that  freedom  of 
choice  which  men  have  always  claimed  for  themselves,  she 
began  to  tire  of  his  perfervid  adoration,  and  even  to  prefer 
other  of  her  admirers  to  the  poet,  his  views  on  constancy 
altered.  Some  years  later  he  tries  to  recapture  the  first 
flush  of  passion,  and,  picturing  one  of  his  stolen  meetings 
with  his  mistress  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Allius,  imagines 
himself  then  to  have  been  a  patient  and  complaisant 
lover : — 

I  know  I  cannot  her  sole  lover  be, 

And  must  with  grace  endure  her  frailty. 

I  am  not  of  the  jealous  husband  kind; 

If  she  but  be  discreet,  I  will  be  blind. 

Carmen  68,  135-138. 

But  ill  actual  fact  he  was  neither  blind  nor  complaisant ; 
and  he  was  far  from  happy.  In  6o  b.c.  Metellus  became 
Consul,  and  his  efforts  to  keep  Pompey  in  his  place  left 
him  less  time  than  ever  for  the  marital  supervision  which 
Clodia  so  urgently  needed.  In  most  of  his  friends 
Catullus,  with  good  reason,  saw  potential  rivals,  and 
quarrels  between  the  lovers  were  frequent,  so  that  even 
Metellus  occasionally  came  into  his  own  : — 

When  her  husband’s  about  she  will  scoff  me  and  flout, 

Which  fills  the  poor  booby  with  joy; 

For  he  does  not  perceive  he  has  reason  to  grieve 
When  I  have  the  power  to  annoy. 

She’d  not  be  so  unkind,  if  I’d  passed  out  of  mind 
And  she’d  come  to  her  senses  again; 

But  she  shows  by  the  smart  she  is  touched  to  the  heart 
And  she  jeers,  while  she’s  burning  with  pain. 

Carmen  83 

In  the  year  59  b.c.,  however,  an  event  occurred  which 
created  a  considerable  change  in  Clodia’s  position. 
Metellus,  probably  worn  out  by  the  extreme  complexity  of 
Roman  politics,  rather  suddenly  died ;  and  Clodia,  passing 
under  the  nominal  control  of  her  brother  Clodius  Pulcher, 
Cicero’s  bitter  enemy,  became  actually  independent,  a 
widow  of  thirty-five  with  a  large  fortune.  Roman  society, 
whose  ideas  of  humour  were  unlike  ours,  playfully  said 
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that  she  had  poisoned  her  husband  and  was  her  brother’s 
mistress;  but  it  is  an  error  for  us  to  take  such  jests 
seriously.  It  is  true  that  both  Catullus  and  Cicero  repeat 
them,  but  neither  are  disinterested  witnesses.  The  one 
certain  fact  is  that  after  her  husband’s  death  Clodia  chose 
as  her  chief  favourite  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  a  frotege 
of  Cicero,  an  intimate  friend  of  Catullus,  and  one  of  the 
most  determined  adventurers  known  even  to  that  troubled 
age. 

How  the  poet  appreciated  being  thus  put  into  the  back¬ 
ground  we  can  plainly  see  : — 

Rufus,  whom  long  I  trusted  as  a  friend — 

Vainly  and  to  my  own  hurt  in  the  end — 

How  could  you  bear  my  inmost  heart  to  sear 
Stealing  away  that  which  I  held  most  dear, 

.And,  worst  of  all,  defile  my  darling’s  lips 

With  the  foul  moisture  from  your  mouth  that  drips  ? 

My  life  is  poisoned  by  that  cruel  theft, 

Our  friendship’s  dead  and  not  a'trace  is  left; 

Nor  shall  you  go  unpunished ;  future  ages 

Will  know  your  baseness  as  they  read  these  pages. 

Carmen  77. 

To  Clodia  herself  he  writes  in  terms  of  mingled  abuse 
and  affection,  acknowledging  and  yet  rebelling  against  the 
slavery  of  his  senses  : — 

Your  magic  has  so  led  my  senses  astray. 

So  far  have  they  wandered  from  reason’s  just  sway. 

That  I  cannot  respect  you,  although  you  be  true. 

Nor  cease  to  adore  you,  whatever  you  do. 

Carmen  75. 

In  another  piece  he  goes  back  to  the  words  that  had 
inspired  one  of  the  earlier  poems  : — 

“  You  are  the  only  man  ” — you  once  would  say — 

“  Not  Jove  himself  shall  win  my  love  away.” 

Ah,  then  I  loved  you,  not  with  passion  wild. 

But  as  a  father  loves  a  trusted  child. 

I  know  you  better  now,  and  here  confess 
I  love  you  more,  though  I  esteem  you  less. 

‘‘  How  can  that  be?  ”  you  say.  Your  ways,  my  dear. 

Make  love  more  ardent  but  less  kind,  I  fear. 

Carmen  72. 

Finally  he  sums  up  the  whole  fierce  conflict  between 
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passion  and  self-respect  in  two  burning  lines,  “  odi  et 
amo  ” : — 

I  hate  and  love,  nor  can  the  reason  tell ; 

But  that  I  love  and  hate  I  know  too  well. 

Carmen  8$. 

We  can  form  some  idea  from  the  speech  that  Cicero 
delivered  for  Caelius  in  56  b.c.  what  was  the  manner  of 
life  led  by  Clodia  and  her  company  of  gallants — Caelius, 
Catullus,  Calvus  and  the  rest — during  the  years  58  and 
57  B.c.  The  lady  had  a  villa  on  the  Palatine  near  the 
Tiber,  where,  like  another  Medea,  she  exercised  those 
witchcrafts  which  her  beauty  and  her  'wealth  made  so 
formidable.  Her  purse  and  her  bed  were  alike  open  to 
the  favourite  of  the  moment,  and  the  winter  nights  passed 
quickly  in  a  succession  of  feasts,  dances  and  entertain¬ 
ments  of  every  kind.  When  summer  came  the  whole 
troupe  retired  to  the  seaside,  and  at  the  baths  of  Baiae  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  went  on  with  a  reckless  licence  that  was 
scarcely  possible  even  for  Clodia  in  Rome.  She  herself 
was  insatiable,  but  by  the  spring  of  57  Catullus  at  last 
summoned  up  strength  to  break  loose  from  a  connection 
which  was  now  definitely  a  dishonour  to  his  manhood. 

His  dearly  loved  brother  died  just  about  this  time  in  the 
Troad,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  Rome  and  take  a  post 
on  the  staff  of  Memmius,  governor  of  Bithynia.  In  two 
poems  he  records  his  determination  : — 

If  in  remembrance  aught  there  be  of  pleasure, 

When  a  man  knows  that  he  has  played  his  part, 

.\nd  never  used  in  love  a  cheating  measure. 

Nor  sworn  false  oaths  to  beguile  a  trusting  heart. 

Then  e’en  this  love  which  seems  so  thankless  now 
Will  on  you  yet  some  share  of  joy  bestow. 

For  every  deed  and  word  of  loving  kindness 
By  you,  Catullus,  has  been  said  and  done ; 

Though  wasted  on  a  wanton  in  your  blindness. 

No  meed  of  grateful  service  have  they  won. 

Cease  then  with  grief  to  vex  yourself  in  vain 
And  put  an  end  at  last  to  all  your  pain. 

Forbear,  while  heaven  frowns,  to  fume  and  fret. 

Steel  your  firm  courage  to  escape  her  sway. 

“  ’Tis  hard,”  you  say,  ‘‘so  quickly  to  forget.” 

’Tis  hard ;  but  with  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

Here  is  your  chance  :  this  victory  you  must  win  : 

Whether  you  can  or  no,  the  attempt  begin. 

A  A  2 
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Ye  gods,  ’tis  yours  to  pity  :  in  death’s  hour 
To  bring  salvation  you  alone  avail. 

If  1  have  cleanly  lived,  then  use  your  power 
And  free  me  from  this  pestilential  bale, 

Whose  deadly  torpor  seems  on  me  to  press 
And  robs  my  days  of  all  their  happiness. 

I  do  not  ask  that  she  should  love  me  true 
Or  become  chaste — for  that  can  never  be. 

But  if  some  wage  for  service  done  is  due. 

Then,  O  ye  gods,  fulfil  this  prayer  for  me. 

Rid  me  of  this  foul  sickness,  and  restore 
The  health  of  mind  that  I  possessed  of  yore. 

Carmen  76. 

This  is  the  piece  .which  Lord  Macaulay  could  never 
read  without  tears;  the  other  is  even  more  pathetic,  and 
lends  some  dignity  to  the  insidious  weakness  of  self- 
pity 

Poor,  poor  Catullus,  from  this  folly  cease. 

Count  what  is  lost  as  lost,  and  rest  in  peace. 

’Tis  true  the  sun  for  you  once  brightly  shone, 

But  those  fair  days  and  all  their  joys  are  gone. 

When  you  would  follow  w’here  she  led  the  way 
And  both  were  of  one  mind  in  lovers’  play, 

She  whom  you  loved  with  such  fidelity 
As  never  was  and  ne’er  again  will  be. 

Ah,  then  your  sun,  Catullus,  brightly  shone; 

To-day  she  will  not,  and  your  reign  is  done. 

So  match  her  mood,  nor  follow  if  she  fly ; 

Be  firm,  endure,  yield  not  to  misery. 

Farewell,  false  darling.  I  will  steel  my  heart 
Nor  seek  in  favours  grudged  to  have  a  part. 

And  thou  wilt  grieve  one  day  when  loved  by  none 
Thou  shalt  be  left  uncourted  and  alone. 

Farewell.  What  life,  I  wonder,  waits  for  thee? 

Whom  wilt  thou  welcome  and  his  mistress  be? 

Who  by  thy  side  will  know  a  lover’s  bliss 

And  gaze  upon  thy  charms?  Whom  wilt  thou  kiss 

And  bite  his  lips  withal?  Nay,  nay,  refrain  : 

Be  firm,  Catullus,  and  like  rock  remain.  Carmen  8. 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  renunciation,  and  with  one  short 
poem  of  four  lines  Catullus  concludes  : — 

No  woman  can  say  she  has  ever  been  loved 
As  you  have  been  loved,  dear,  by  me. 

No  man  to  his  mistress  has  ever  been  proved 
So  faithful  as  I  knew  to  be. 


Carmen  87. 
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In  57,  then,  Catullus  broke  his  fetters,  and  only  two  of  his 
poems  after  that  date  refer  to  his  former  mistress.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  late  in  56  b.c.  he  found  that  Caelius  also 
had  escaped  from  his  enchantress,  and  after  being  accused 
by  her  of  an  attempt  at  poisoning  had  revenged  himself 
by  inventing  for  her  the  nickname  of  “  The  Fourpenny 
Drab.”  To  Caelius  the  last  poent  but  one  of  the  series  is 
addressed : — 

Our  Lesbia,  i\ie  Lesbia,  the  Lesbia  whom  I  loved 

More  than  my  life,  dear  Caelius,  and  all  my  friends  well  proved. 

As  haunter  now  of  streets  by  night  and  passage  ways  is  known. 
Playing  her  game,  devoid  of  shame,  with  all  the  fops  of  Town. 

Carmen  58. 

But  in  spite  of  these  bitter  words,  Clodia  was  in  the 
poet’s  blood,  and  he  could  not  forget  her  any  more  than 
he  could  forgive  her.  It  is  possible  that  after  his  return, 
some  time  in  55  or  54  b.c.,  she  made  an  attempt  to  enlist 
him  again  among  the  train  of  her  followers.  Her  inter¬ 
mediaries  were  two  of  his  least  reputable  friends,  Furius 
and  Aurelius,  and  the  answer  he  gave  was  probably  written 
not  long  before  his  early  death  : — 

Dear  comrades  who  with  me  would  go 
.Should  I  to  distant  India  roam, 

Where  Eastern  shores  are  buffeted 
By  ocean’s  foam. 

Parthians,  Hyrcani,  Arabs  mild. 

And  Sacae  you  would  face  with  me 
And  that  swart  race  whose  sevenfold  Nile 
Colours  the  sea. 

Or  cross  the  towering  Alps  to  find 
The  Britons  whom  no  man  could  tame, 

And  Gallic  Rhine,  memorials  now 
Of  Caesar’s  fame. 

Prepared  are  you  alike  to  share 
In  all  that  shall  be  sent  by  Fate; 

So  bear  a  message  to  my  girl, 

These  words  of  hate. 

Bid  her  farewell  and  let  her  keep 
The  legion  of  her  paramours 
And  careless  break  their  strength,  to  fill 
Her  idle  hours. 
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Nor  think  at  all  of  my  poor  love 
Which  by  her  sin  lies  all  forlorn 
Like  the  field  blossoms  that  a  ploufjh 
Has  passed  and  torn. 

Carmen  ii. 

By  chance  or  by  choice  this,  like  the  first  of  the  Lesbia 
poems,  is  written  in  Sapphics  and  the  resemblance  of  metre 
emphasises  the  bitter  contrast  between  the  sentiment  of 
the  two  pieces.  With  it  our  record  ends.  Catullus  died 
in  54  B.c. ;  Caelius  was  killed  six  years  later;  Cicero  five 
years  after  him.  Only  Clodia  lived  on,  and  in  one  of  his 
last  letters  Cicero,  who  long  before  Catullus  had  been  an 
aspirant  for  her  hand,  inquires  of  news  of  her  from  Atticus. 
Probably  she  kept  some  of  her  charm  to  the  end,  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  faults  we,  at  least,  are  her  debtors ;  for  it  is 
to  her  we  owe  the  one  genuine  lyric  poet  that  Latin 
literature  produced. 
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By  Col.  P.  A.  Silbcrn,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

(Late  Member  Natal  and  S.A.  Parliaments) 

Beyond  the  fact  that  South  Africa  produces  gold, 
diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers,  carries  a  large  native 
population  and  boasts  of  big  game,  little  is  known  outside 
this  sub-continent  of  its  many  problems  or  of  the  great 
danger  to  white  civilisation  in  South  Africa  that  one  of 
these  problems  threatens.  This,  the  ethnological  problem, 
is  at  the  root  of  many  complex  questions,  and  the  cause  of 
those  economic  troubles  which  from  time  to  time  confronted 
successive  Governments  in  South  Africa  prior  to  the  union 
of  the  four  Colonies.  Union,  so  far,  has  failed  to  solve  the 
native  and  its  attendant  problems.  Decades  of  procras¬ 
tination  have  only  added  to  the  difficulties  of  solution. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  South  African  census 
reveals  certain  ugly  facts  which  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
European  section  of  the  South  African  population,  and 
should  bring  consternation  to  all  interested  in  the  future 
progress  of  this  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  official  figures  given  in  the  Census  Report  open  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  South  Africa  can  ever  be  a 
white  man’s  country.  Whether  the  black  man  will  not  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  govern  the  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  South  Africa  can  escape  degenerating  by 
the  great  preponderance  of  black  blood  and  becoming  what 
Haiti  and  Liberia  are  to-day. 

Unlike  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Empire,  South 
Africa’s  European  population  is  not  increasing  by  immigra¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  loses  more  people  annually  by 
emigration  than  it  gains  by  immigration.  Last  year  over 
2,700  Europeans  left  her  shores  for  other  countries.  The 
very  enterprise  shown  by  these  people  in  leaving  the 
country  indicates  that  they  were  the  very  type  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose ;  it  also  shows  that  the  economic  conditions 
were  adverse.  The  native  policy  is  at  the  very  root  of 
these  adverse  economic  conditions,  as  will  be  shown  later. 
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From  1871  to  1891  the  European  population  doubled 
itself,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  it  again  doubled  itself ; 
but  in  the  last  decade  it  has  increased  only  by  19  per  cent. 
Between  1891  and  1911  the  non-European  population 
increased  69  per  cent.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
European  population  has  increased  from  620,619  to 
1,519,488,  therefore  our  European  population  to-day,  after 
two  and  three-quarter  centuries  of  settlement,  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Australia,  a  country  twice  the  distance 
from  Europe  that  we  are,  and  a  country  that  has  only 
been  settled  for  less  than  a  century. 

The  non-European  population  of  the  Union  has 
increased  during  the  last  thirty  years  from  2,779,187  to 
5,409,092.  From  these  figures  a  liberal  estimate  will  place 
the  European  population  in  fifty  years’  time  at  4,000,000, 
and  a  conservative  estimate  places  the  non-European 
population  then  at  roughly  19,000,000.  The  whites, 
during  that  period  of  half  a  century,  will  have  increased  by 
2,500,000  and  the  blacks  by  13,500,000.  If  we  calculate 
the  increase  of  the  two  races  by  the  actual  returns  of  the 
last  census  (191 1-1921)  the  result  is  even  more  startling,  for 
it  gives  the  European  population  in  1971  as  3,650,000  and 
the  black  population  as  24,000,000. 

Prior  to  union  the  successive  Governments  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  like  the  last  and  the  present  Union 
Governments,  were  abused  for  not  adopting  a  vigorous 
immigration  policy.  Week  after  week,  year  in  and  year  out, 
shiploads  of  healthy  and  virile  European  immigrants  were, 
and  are  to  be,  seen  in  the  ports  of  Durban  and  Capetown 
on  their  way,  a  further  6,000  miles,  to  Australia,  or  still 
further  away  to  New  Zealand.  For  every  thousand  immi¬ 
grants  that  have  passed  or  are  passing  the  shores  of  South 
Africa  barely  ten  come  to  this  country.  Whilst  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  steadily  and  vigorously 
employed  in  building  up  nations  with  virile  and  healthy 
stock,  annually  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  doing  so. 
South  Africa  is  barred  by  her  native  policy  from  doing 
likewise,  and  she  has  to  be  content  with  the  few  wayfarers 
who  find  their  way  thither,  or  those  moral,  mental,  and 
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physical  degenerates  of  Semitic  strain  who  are  refused 
entrance  to  those  countries  jealous  for  the  honour  of  their 
nationhood. 

Would  any  South  African  Government  be  justified  in 
adopting  a  vigorous  immigration  policy  until  the  native 
question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled — settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  safeguard  the  purity  of  the  European  blood 
and  the  non-competition  of  cheap  native  labour?  Both 
questions  are  interdependent,  for  native  competition  drags 
the  unskilled  European  worker  down  to  the  level  of  the 
native,  the  colour  bar  is  then  crossed,  and  degenerate 
coloured  progeny  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Prospective  immigrants  from  Europe  naturally  make 
close  enquiries  as  to  the  possibilities  of  suitable  countries 
in  which  to  settle.  When  it  is  made  clear  to  them  that  for 
every  white  child  born  in  South  Africa  eight  native  chil¬ 
dren  and  two  coloured  children  are  born,  they  realise  the 
certainty  of  sooner  or  later  becoming  ancestors  to  coloured 
progeny,  and  in  their  wisdom  rightly  pass  South  Africa 
by  for  a  country  where  there  is  a  certainty  of  their 
descendants  being  of  pure  white  blood. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  ethnological  conditions  of 
Brazil  and  Mexico  resembled  those  found  in  South  Africa 
to-day,  except  that  the  non-European  population  was  not 
of  pure  negroid  blood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  those  countries  was  of  pure  Spanish,  Italian, 
or  Portuguese  blood.  In  less  than  fifty  years  this  has  been 
merged  into  the  coloured  race,  so  that  to-day  there  are  few 
pure-blooded  Europeans  of  the  second  generation  in  Brazil 
or  Mexico. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  may  be  read  in  present-day 
Brazil  and  Mexico  unless  the  question  is  taken  in  hand, 
and  that  at  once. 

What  effect  have  the  census  returns  upon  the  native  ?  To 
one  section,  that  section  inspired  and  influenced  by  the 
American  Ethiopian  Missions,  the  rapid  overwhelming  in 
numbers  of  the  whites  by  the  blacks  signifies  that  their 
ideal  of  a  black  South  Africa  as  preached  in  the  negro 
universities  of  the  United  States  is  close  at  hand,  and  that 
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rhe  time  has  already  arrived  to  prepare  for  assuming  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  government  of  the  country 
they  fondly  believe  they  will  eventually  govern. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Native  National  Convention 
held  its  session  in  King  Williamstown,  Cape  Province,  and 
we  Europeans  must  feel  disturbed  by  the  resolutions 
aaopted  there,  one  calling  for  the  full  franchise  and 
another  for  direct  representation  in  Parliament.  But,  for¬ 
tunately  for  white  prestige  in  South  Africa,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  native  population  is  still  conservative,  though  it  will 
not  remain  so  for  a  much  longer  period  unless  a  definite 
policy  is  found.  Educated  natives  with  ambition  and 
ideals  have  for  many  years  been  at  work  upon  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen,  and  those  canker  worms.  Communism 
and  Bolshevism,  have  already  been  introduced  by  Semitic 
immigrants  from  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  solution  of  this  vexed  problem  is  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  enlightened  leaders  of  the  conservative  mass 
of  the  natives  as  it  is  with  the  leaders  of  the  European 
political  parties.  These  native  leaders  are  anxious  for  the 
segregation  of  their  people  as  the  only  practical  means  of 
keeping  the  race  pure.  It  is  the  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  these  men  with  the  European  leaders  that  will  make 
segregation  a  success,  and  segregation  means  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  only  means  by  which  the  white  man’s 
doom  in  South  Africa  can  be  averted. 

Until  the  native  races  are  segregated  within  their  own 
areas  increased  European  immigration  will  only  aggravate 
the  problem  and  still  further  accelerate  the  increase  of  the 
coloured  population.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  South 
American  Republics  for  proof  of  this,  for  to-day  the  strain 
of  the  negro  blood  introduced  by  slavery  has,  by  aid  of  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  certain  parts,  succeeded  in  adul¬ 
terating  in  varying  degrees  the  white  blood  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  South  American  Continent.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  a  segregation  policy  already  exists  in  South  Africa. 
In  1820  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  declared  the 
Great  Kei  River  to  be  the  boundary  between  black  and 
white.  This  wise  policy  was  again  followed  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Zulu  War,  for  Zululand  was  declared  a 
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segregated  native  area.  Two  years  later,  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  being  unable  to  deal  with  the  Basutoes,  the  British 
Government  intervened  and  restricted  that  country  to 
native  occupation  only.  This  peaceful  and  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory  is  an  object-lesson  to  the  opponents  of  segregation. 
In  1893  Rhodes,  with  the  example  of  Basutoland  before 
him,  annexed  Pondoland  for  the  Cape  upon  the.  distinct 
understanding  that  it  should  remain  exclusively  native 
territory. 

The  Colonial  Office  was  responsible  for  Bechuanaland 
and  Swaziland  being  kept  as  segregated  areas. 

If  we  include  Portuguese  East  Africa  as  segregated 
native  territory,  we  find  that  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
native  labour  of  the  mines  of  the  Union  is  drawn  from 
segregated  areas.  Therefore,  by  developing  the  policy 
already  in  existence  in  South  Africa,  the  industries  of  the 
country  are  not  going  to  suffer.  Segregation  means  an 
organised  supply  of  unskilled  labour  for  industries  and 
agricultural  work.  Because  of  system  and  organisation 
there  should  be  less  wastage  than  at  present.  In  segrega¬ 
tion  areas  there  would  arise  a  demand  for  local  labour  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  gradual,  though  not  disturbing,  withdrawal  ol 
native  labour  from  European  areas  to  be  replaced  by 
European  labour — men  and  youths  who  now  consider  it 
derogatory  to  do  menial  work — gradually  the  native  cook 
and  the  nurse  boy  will  be  replaced  by  the  white  girl. 
Eventually,  and  without  any  economic  upheaval,  the  native 
will  disappear  from  the  European  areas,  and  the  European 
will  withdraw  from  the  native  areas.  By  segregation  only 
can  our  unemployment  and  poor  white  problem  be  solved, 
for  it  is  the  unsolved  native  question  that  is  at  the  root  of 
all  our  troubles. 

With  the  growth  of  our  towms  there  is  arising  a  class  of 
native  artisan  whose  standard  of  living  is  such  that  he  is 
driving  the  European  workman  from  the  market.  In  a 
segregated  area  these  native  artisans  would  be  fully  em¬ 
ployed  at  their  various  trades.  Basutoland  is  an  example, 
for  there  native  tradesmen  are  able  to  ply  their  trades  at  a 
profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  1909  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  laying  of  the 
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foundation  of  a  first  segregation  policy.  It  was  well  within 
the  province  of  the  National  Convention  to  have  done  this. 
Unfortunately  the  Convention  was  hurriedly  convened, 
and  it  is  admitted  did  its  work  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Had 
it  been  truly  a  National  Convention  it  should  have  had 
direct  native  representation,  and  such  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  settling  a  native  policy. 

The  delegates  on  this  Convention  were  selected  by  the 
Conservative  parties  of  each  of  the  four  Colonial  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  represented  the  mining  and  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  and  the  legal  profession.  Commerce  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  delegate.  Shipping  and  marine  interests 
were  only  indirectly  represented,  and  labour — a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  population — was  entirely  ignored.  But 
the  omission  for  which  South  Africa  is  now  suffering  was 
of  delegates  or  responsible  evidence  in  the  interests  of  the 
native  population,  with  the  result  that  the  only  legislation 
that  has  passed  in  the  Union  Parliament  affecting  the 
native  has  been  of  a  repressive  nature.  Act  No.  27  of 
1913,  known  as  the  Native  Lands  Act,  is  an  example  of 
injustice  to  the  native.  The  native  is^  being  educated 
through  schools  and  colleges,  by  trade  unions,  societies 
and  associations  to  the  value  and  effect  of  that  political 
power  of  which  he  is  deprived.  If  the  white  man  is  to 
retain  his  prestige  a  safety-valve  must  be  found  for  that 
political  ambition  aroused  in  the  native  by  the  education 
we  have  given  him,  and  that  can  only  be  given  by  segrega¬ 
tion,  for  this  would  carry  with  it  full  enfranchisement  for 
an  advisory  native  Parliament  with  limited  executive 
powers  restricted  to  native  affairs.  This  native  Parliament 
would  initiate,  prepare,  debate,  and  then  submit  certain 
native  legislation  to  the  South  African  Parliament.  The 
statesman,  or  even  politician,  holding  that  the  native  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  answered  without  the  aid  of  the  native  himself 
is  a  danger  to  South  Africa. 

Upon  examination  and  enquiry  it  will  be  found  that  the 
opponents  of  segregation  are  interested  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  native,  and  with  them  the  future  of  the  coming 
generations  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Segregation  is  a  term  open  to  wide  and  varied  definition, 
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and  is  therefore  misunderstood  and  often  wilfully  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  interested  opponents  of  any  scheme  which 
has  for  its  object  the  social  separation  of  the  two  races. 
Those  who  have  given  close  study  to  our  ethnological 
problem  are  satisfied  that  segregation  is  the  only  practical 
solution,  and  understand  it  to  be  a  two-stream  policy, 
giving  a  peaceful  and  beneficial  flow  for  each  race  on 
parallel  lines,  each  enjoying  the  resources  and  benefits  of 
the  same  country  without  fear  of  that  intermingling  of 
blood  which  inevitably  results  in  the  degeneracy  of  both 
races  and  brings  into  being  a  hybrid  people.  Only  by 
segregation  can  the  blood  of  both  races  be  kept  pure  and 
the  ethnological  history  of  the  Latin  Republics  of  South 
America  be  avoided. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  even  in  South  Africa,  that  the 
Bantu  is  indigenous  to  the  sub-continent — that  he  is  the 
aboriginal  of  South  Africa.  This  is,  of  course,  erroneous. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  Bantu  crossed  the 
Zambesi  River  in  his  gradual  emigration  south  any  earlier 
than  Van  Reibeek  landed  at  the  Cape.  The  arrival  of  the 
white  man  in  South  Africa  appears  to  be  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  black  man.  Certainly,  up  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Zambesi  was  the  ethnological  boundary.  Owing 
to  pressure  from  the  north  the  Bantu  swept  across  this 
barrier,  moving  south  until  he  reached  the  Great  Kei 
River  towards  the  ^end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  this  slow  migration  tribes  were  formed,  and, 
separating  from  the  migrating  column,  occupied  tribal  areas 
with  more  or  less  defined  geographical  borders.  These 
migrating  Bantus,  hiving  from  the  parent  stock,  planted 
in  the  Great  Rift  Valley  of  Central  Africa,  had  little  or  no 
opposition  from  the  nomad  bands  of  Bushmen,  the  abori¬ 
ginal  people  of  South  Africa.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
whether  such  migrations  of  the  negroid  races  bred  in 
Central  and  North  Africa  had  previously  occurred  in  the 
dim  past.  The  Hottentot  and  Korand  people,  though  now 
accepted  as  of  Mongolian  descent,  are  of  much  older 
occupancy  of  this  sub-continent  than  either  the  white  or 
black  man,  for  the  very  earliest  voyagers  describe  these 
people  as  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  and  the  territory 
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adjoining.  Whilst  the  census  returns  show  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Bantu  race  in  the  Union,  these  returns  indicate 
that  the  Hottentots  are  rapidly  disappearing.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  Bushmen,  who  have 
completely  died  out,  they  had  no  source  from  which  to 
draw  fresh  blood.  The  Bantu  blood  streams  from  the 
North  and  is  uninterrupted.  The  white  man’s  migration 
has  perforce  been  by  artificial  means  over  six  thousand 
miles  of  ocean.  The  migration  of  the  Bantu  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  natural  process  by  land  from  an  ever-flowing 
source.  Had  the  European  migration  to  Africa  been  a 
century  or  two  earlier  or  the  Bantu  a  century  or  two  later, 
then  the  Zambesi  would  have  been  held  as  the  natural 
geographical  and  climatic  border-line  between  white  and 
black. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  propounded  a  segregation  policy  which  meant  the 
removal  of  all  blacks  in  South  Africa  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambesi;  under  existing  conditions  this  would  be  an 
impossible  scheme.  Segregation  as  a  practical  policy  must 
conform  to  certain  conditions,  and  the  principal  conditions 
should  be : — 

(1)  To  ensure  justice  to  the  native  the  segregation  policy 
should  be  formulated  with  the  assistance  of  native 
representation. 

(2)  There  should  be  no  undue  interference  with  existing 
economic  conditions. 

(3)  The  withdrawal  of  native  labour  should  be  gradual 
so  as  not  to  cause  loss  or  inconvenience. 

(4)  Segregation  areas  to  be  of  that  extent  necessary  for 
carrying  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 

(5)  Segregated  areas  to  enjoy  the  franchise  for  native 
advisory  Parliaments  with  specified  executive  powers. 

(6)  A  limited  number  of  European  officials  under  an 
administrator  only  allowed  in  segregated  areas. 

(7)  Government  labour  bureaux  to  be  in  segregated 
areas  for  the  collecting  of  native  male  labour  and  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  under  proper  supervision,  in  white  areas. 

(8)  Government  trading  depots  to  trade  direct  or  to 
native  owned  trading  stores.  No  European  private  traders 
to  be  allowed  within  native  areas. 
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Some  of  these  conditions  are  already  in  force  in  Basuto¬ 
land  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

That  the  natives  are  themselves  desirous  of  segrega¬ 
tion  is  evidenced  by  the  migration  of  tribes  and  communi¬ 
ties  within  recent  years.  Some  twenty-four  years  ago  the 
Baralong  tribe  migrated  from  the  Orange  Free  State  to 
Bechuanaland.  As  recently  as  last  week  we  had  the  case 
of  a  small  tribe  migrating  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 
Northern  Transvaal.  The  territories  now  solely  occupied 
— except  for  a  few  officials — by  natives,  are  well  able 
to  carry  the  five  and  a  half  million  natives,  of  the  Union. 

The  following  eight  territories  are,  to  all  intents  and 


purposes,  segregated  areas. 

Here  will  be 

seen  the 

of  each  with  the  population 

per  square  mile 

: — 

Pop.  per 

Sq.  miles. 

sq.  mile. 

Bechuanaland  Prot. 

...  125,350 

•5 

Bechuanaland  Cape 

...  51,924 

J-7 

Swaziland 

6,536 

15.2 

Zululand  . 

10,424 

29.0 

Basutoland 

...  11,716 

34- S 

Timberland 

4,129 

55-2 

Pondoland 

3,906 

57-4 

Transkei  . 

2,552 

73- » 

The  sparsity  of  the  population  of  these  territories  is 
better  appreciated  if  we  compare  them  with  some  of  the 
more  arid  provinces  of  Egypt,  away  from  the  Nile  Valley 
and  where  irrigation  schemes  have  not  yet  been  erected. 
The  population  of  these  provinces  varies  from  470  to  i,icx) 
per  square  mile,  and  the  rainfall  is  no  greater  than  that 
of  Bechuanaland.  It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the 
fertility  of  the  arid  zones  of  the  two  Bechuanalands  with 
well-watered  and  fertile  territories  such  as  Zululand  or 
the  Transkei.  The  Bechuanaland  territories  are  excellent 
pastoral  countries  and  exceedingly  healthy  for  man  and 
beast,  and  the  Bantu  is  essentially  a  pastoralist. 

By  increasing  the  population  of  the  Bechuanaland  Pro¬ 
tectorate  with  natives  from  the  Union  under  a  segregation 
policy,  from  .5  to  15  per  square  mile,  an  absurdly  low 
figure,  this  territory  alone  would  absorb  4,216,000.  The 
population  of  Bechuanaland  (Cape),  if  increased  from  1.5 
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to  15  per  square  mile,  would  absorb  800,000;  so  in  these 
two  segregated  areas  alone  there  is  space  for  over  5,000,000, 
with  ample  room  for  the  increase  in  population  of  a  century. 
The  opponents  to  segregation  contend  that  the  native 
problem  can  be  solved  by  immigration  from  overseas. 

Have  these  people  ever  gone  into  figures  in  connection 
with  such  a  policy.^  If  they  took  the  trouble  to  do  so  they 
would  quickly  realise  the  impossibility  of  immigration 
doing  anything  more  than  aggravating  the  question.  To 
equalise  the  races  in  number,  say  in  five  years’  time,  would 
mean  having  to  transport  from  overseas  approximately 
4,(XX),C)00  at  the  rate  of  2,200  per  diem.  As  the  Australian 
emigrant  ships  can  only  carry  1,100  per  voyage,  this  would 
require  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels  kept  in  commission. 
Assuming  that  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  would  it  be 
possible  to  collect  2,200  emigrants  per  diem,  and,  if  so, 
could  these  be  settled  on  the  land  or  absorbed  by  our 
industries,  such  as  they  are  ? 

Canada,  with  all  the  inducements  that  country  has  to 
offer  and  only  half  the  distance  from  Europe  that  South 
Africa  is,  after  much  advertisement  throughout  Great 
Britain,  only  succeeded  in  collecting  last  year  75,000 
emigrants.  These  were  taken  over  at  the  rate  of  1,400 
per  week. 

Australia  for  the  last  four  years  has  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  average  of  600  persons  per  week.  If  the  land,  the 
money  and  the  ships  were  found  for  such  an  extensive 
emigration  policy  as  would  make  our  population  half  white 
and  half  black,  the  Union  would  have  to  sweep  up  the 
dregs  of  Europe  for  three-fourths  of  the  people  required. 

Until  we  place- our  house  in  order  we  cannot  possibly 
invite  guests  to  enter  it. 


THE  SERBIAN  STATE:  SOME  INTERNAL 
PROBLEMS 


By  Sir  Edward  Boyle 
I,  Belgrade. 

The  situation  of  Belgrade  can  have  few  equals  in  the 
world.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  where  the  Sava  meets  the 
Danube.  The  main  thoroughfare  occupies  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  lateral  streets  run  down  on  either  side.  The 
actual  confluence  of  the  waters  is  overlooked  by  the  old 
historic  Fortress,  and  the  steep  winding  roadways  on  the 
slope  between  the  Fortress  and  the  railway  station  have 
changed  little  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Only  as  one 
reaches  the  new  quarters  does  it  become  clear  how  fine  a 
city  has  grown  up  on  this  incomparable  site.  Since  the 
war  the  development  is  remarkable.  The  little  single 
storey  houses  which  used  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  even  in  the  main  streets  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  rare.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  municipal 
bye-laws  are  not  more  stringently  enforced,  for  private 
houses  and  business  premises,  frequently  designed  with 
real  taste  and  dignity,  are  apparently  planned  with  little 
regard  to  the  position  they  are  to  occupy. 

The  development  in  the  city  itself  finds  its  counter¬ 
part  among  the  citizens.  Cafes  are  crowded,  the 
volume  of  traffic  calls  for  the  control  which  is  very 
efficiently  exercised,  hotels  and  restaurants  of  high, 
though  as  yet  not  of  the  highest,  class  abound,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  women,  both  in  costume  and  in 
other  directions,  has  called  art  in  aid  to  supplement  nature 
with  a  thoroughness  that  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Paris 
or  Bukarest.  The  Serbs  are  a  friendly  people.  Nobody 
who  has  known  them  well,  in  peace  or  in  war,  can  fail  to 
think  of  them  kindly.  It  is  significant  that  quite  a 
number  of  those  who  worked  with  them  or  for  them 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  whether  in  hospitals  or  other 
institutions  and  organisations,  have  elected  to  make  their 
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homes  in  Serbia  since  the  conclusion  of  peace :  nor  have 
I  heard  of  anyone  who  having  made  the  decision  has 
regretted  it.  There  is  a  ready  welcome  for  all  who  can 
claim  to  be  well-wishers  of  the  S.H.S.  State  in  every 
quarter,  from  the  efficient  and  serious-minded  young 
Soldier-King  downwards.  Gratitude  is  proverbially  a 
rare  quality  in  politics,  but  it  can  truthfully  be  credited  to 
the  Serbs. 

The  buoyant  and  optimistic  atmosphere  of  Belgrade 
can  find  its  justification  in  the  financial  and  economic 
situation.  The  corn  harvest  has  been  good,  and  the  wheat 
and  tobacco  crops  are  excellent.  In  1924  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  the  balance  of  trade  was  favourable, 
showing  an  excess  of  357  million  dinars  worth  of  goods 
exported;  but  taxation  is  heavy,  and  there  is  a  shortage 
of  credit.  Before  the  war  credit  relations  were  almost 
exclusively  with  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  though  in  reality 
those  cities  were  little  more  than  intermediaries  between 
the  banks  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  This  condition 
of  affairs  forced  Serbia  to  pay  the  more  heavily  for  the 
accommodation,  and  tended  to  leave  her  in  economic 
dependence  on  ‘Austria-Hungary.  Speculation  by 
Austrian  bankers  in  the  franc  obliged  them  to  call  in  their 
credits,  and  it  is  the  memory  of  this  that  makes  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Belgrade  and  Zagreb  anxious  to  establish 
direct  financial  relations  with  Great  Britain.  If  it  is  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  done  now,  partly  because  German 
industry  and  finance  already  realise  the  great  potentiali¬ 
ties  latent  in  the  S.H.S.  State,  and  partly  because,  given 
internal  peace,  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
cash  and  the  credit  alike  may  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  keen  anxiety  to  supply  a 
market  for  our  manufactures  while  establishing  direct 
credit  relations  with  London. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  a  journey 
through  the  country  forces  upon  the  attention  questions 
of  which  one  would  hardly  suspect  the  existence  at 
Belgrade.  To  find  satisfactory  solutions  for  her  internal 
problems  is  to  go  more  than  half-way  to  solve  her  problems 
of  foreign  policy;  and  because  there  are  no  solutions. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  are  spending  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  as  soldiers,  a  charge  on  the  State 
when  under  happier  conditions  they  should  be  adding  to 
its  wealth.  All  this  heavy  unproductive  expenditure 
involves  heavy  taxation,  the  heavy  taxation  involves  high 
cost  of  living,  and  the  high  cost  of  living  restricts  enter¬ 
prise,  as  surely  as  the  lack  of  credit. 

2.  Zagreb. 

Zagreb  impresses  a  visitor  as  a  dignified  city  with  broad 
boulevards,  large  open  spaces,  handsome  public  build¬ 
ings,  many  of  which  have  been  erected  only  since  the 
earthquake  of  some  forty  years  ago.  There  is  a  Gothic 
cathedral  dating  from  the  nth  century  in  the  picturesque 
upper  town,  where  are  also  to  be  found  the  palaces  which 
in  past  days  belonged  respectively  to  the  Ban  and  to  the 
Landtag.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  town  and 
running  across  the  city  is  the  Ilica,  the  chief  business 
street,  which  terminates  in  the  Jelacicev-Trg,  the  fine 
square  which  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Zagreb.  A 
promenade  in  the  Upper  Town  with  a  superb  view  over 
mountain  and  valley  commemorates  the  name  of  Stross- 
mayer,  and  a  monument  by  Mestrovic  to  the  great  Patriot- 
Bishop  will  shortly  be  erected  in  the  public  gardens  where 
crowds  saunter  on  sunny  days  listening  to  the  band. 
Zagreb  is  to-day  the  chief  centre  of  the  business  life  of  the 
country,  and  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to 
Belgrade  applies  to  Zagreb  with  at  least  equal  force. 
Business  men  there,  too,  are  keen  to  get  into  direct  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  relations  with  London.  They  invite 
the  fullest  investigation  of  w'hat  they  have  to  offer.  The 
city  can  show'  iron  and  steel  works,  railway  w'orks,  manu¬ 
factories  of  leather  and  of  silk.  Grain  and  tobacco  in 
large  quantities  come  in  from  the  fertile  plain  in  which 
it  stands.  In  or  near  Ilica  are  the  head  offices  of  most  of 
the  more  important  banks  and  insurance  companies  in  the 
S.H.S.  State.  If  in  the  Upper  Town  one  is  in  an 
atmosphere  of  almost  academic  calm,  the  Lower  Town 
shows  a  bustle  and  a  business  activity  characteristic  of  a 
typical  prosperous  commercial  city  of  Central  Europe. 
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It  is  this  city  that  has  again  returned  by  a  huge  majority 
Stefan  Radic,  the  leader  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party 
(now  in  prison  at  Belgrade)  and  his  List.  The  question 
naturally  arises  how  it  is  that  a  great  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  community  like  Zagreb  can  give  him  its  support. 
It  is  not  among  the  big  business  men  and  the  financiers 
that  one  finds  his  strength.  They  are  as  a  rule  frankly 
critical  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  methods.  But  whatever 
may  be  Radio’s  limitations,  the  people  of  Zagreb  know 
him,  and  whether  they  support  him  or  not  they  respect  him 
and  his  idealism.  Circumstances,  and  not  least  the  perse¬ 
cution  he  has  suffered,  have  conspired  to  make  him  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  cause  of  Croatia.  Critics  of  his 
political  strategy  abound,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
will  say  a  word  against  him  personally.  To  suggest,  for 
instance,  that  a  convinced  pacifist  like  Radic  has  pledged 
his  party  to  the  Bolsheviks  would  be  a  waste  of  time  in 
Zagreb. 

The  recent  victory  of  M.  Pasic  opens  a  new  chapter. 
The  centralisers  have  won,  but  the  result  remains  in  doubt. 
A  looker-on  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  this  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  a  solution,  given  goodwill  on 
either  side,  should  not  be  impossible  of  attainment.  If 
the  Serbs  have  left  much  to  be  desired  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Croats,  the  Croats,  on  their  side,  have  failed  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  main  contention  of  the  Government 
parties,  that  a  strong  central  government  alone  can  cement 
the  South  Slav  peoples  with  one  another.  There  are 
many  stages  between  federalism  and  a  rigid  centralisation. 
I'he  comparatively  moderate  success  obtained  by  Dr. 
Davidovic  and  his  followers  at  the  polls  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  a  moment  when  passions  are  burning 
fiercely  on  both  sides,  counsels  of  moderation  are  ignored. 
Nevertheless,  a  solution  that  gives  wide  powers  of  local 
self-government  and  leaves  the  Croatian  administration 
in  the  hands,  to  a  large  extent,  of  Croat  officials,  will  go 
far  to  mollify  the  reasonable  elements  in  Zagreb  without 
endangering  the  power  of  Belgrade  to  speak  effectively 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Whether  the  new  Government 
will  have  the  courage  to  modify  the  attitude  adopted 
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hitherto  by  the  Radical  Party,  or  whether  it  is  a  task  for 
a  future  administration,  time  alone  can  show.  There  is 
work  here  for  the  statesman,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  has 
the  patience  and  the  vision  to  adjust  the  quarrel,  and  so 
to  set  the  kingdom  free  to  face  its  problems  as  they  arise 
from  time  to  time,  conscious  alike  of  its  unity  and  of  its 
strength. 

3. — Cetiigne. 

Cettigne,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  was  a  very  different 
place  to  the  Cettigne  of  to-day.  The  first  view  that  meets 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  Cattaro  is,  as  before,  a 
glimpse  of  red  roofs  clustered  together  at  the  far  end  of 
an  upland  valley  surrounded  by  little  stony  scrub-covered 
hills.  Only  on  entering  the  town  is  the  change  apparent. 
The  old  animation  is  gone  and  the  two  parallel  streets, 
which  are  the  main  thoroughfares,  are  almost  deserted. 
The  windows  in  the  porch  of  the  palace  are  broken,  and 
within  are  piles  of  furniture,  table  linen,  china,  personal 
belongings,  such  as  dresses,  medals,  swords  of  honour, 
photographs,  awaiting  removal.  Save  for  a  few  white- 
haired  old  men  the  Montenegrin  national  costume  has 
disappeared  and  the  familiar  uniform  of  the  Serbian 
soldier  takes  its  place.  Two  German  ladies  supply  music 
at  the  cafe  near  the  palace.  About  a  dozen  men  sit 
silently  inside  and  another  dozen  lounge  about  outside, 
careful  that  what  they  say  shall  not  be  overheard.  By 
ten  o’clock  the  streets  are  deserted.  Niksic  and  Podgorica 
are  each  of  them  rather  larger  than  Cettigne,  though  much 
less  easily  accessible.  In  all  of  them  one  is  conscious  of 
the  same  atmosphere — suspicion,  discontent,  fear.  Tales 
of  harshness,  of  maladministration,  of  men  shut  up  in 
insanitary  prisons  awaiting  trial  at  some  indefinite  date, 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the  public  in  England.  The 
traveller  who  takes  a  journey  through  Montenegro  without 
an  official  guide  will  find  that,  whether  true  or  not,  they 
are  widely  believed.  That  there  has  been  much  that 
Serbian  opinion  itself  would  deplore  did  it  know  the  facts 
as  to  the  administration  in  Montenegro  is,  I  believe, 
incontestable. 
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Yet  it  is  possible  to  take  an  optimistic  view.  First  of 
all,  much  of  the  earlier  harshness  has  given  place  to  a 
milder  regime.  Many  of  the  higher  officials  are  Monte¬ 
negrins,  and  though  they  lay  themselves  open  to  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  more  extreme  elements  among  their 
compatriots,  the  experiment  appears  to  be  justifying  itself. 
Where  blockhouses  at  frequent  intervals  have  lamentably 
failed  to  afford  security,  the  personal  prestige  of  a  capable 
and  just  official  has  of  late  succeeded.  But  the  chief 
ground  for  optimism  is  the  undoubted  fact  that,  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  Montenegrins,  union  with  Serbia  has 
always  been  the  ideal  to  which  they  have  looked  forward, 
though  it  was  to  be  the  union  of  two  sovereign  States 
with  one  another  and  not  the  absorption  of  one  party  to 
the  union  by  the  other.  There  is  no  royalist  movement 
that  one  can  detect  in  Montenegro,  but  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  they  have  been  tricked  and  that  Europe 
was  deceived.  The  meeting  at  Podgorica,  they  say,  was 
a  sham,  carefully  engineered.  They  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians,  indeed,  but  only  when  no  other  course  was 
possible;  and  their  commander  was  a  Serbian  general. 
Though  a  sovereign  belligerent,  not  a  farthing  of  repara¬ 
tion  has  been  received.  A  defeated  enemy  could  not 
have  suffered  a  worse  fate  than  theirs;  they  have  been 
ruined  and  swallowed  up.  Exaggerated  though  such  talk 
may  be,  it  shows  clearly  enough  the  existence  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  resentment;  but  tact,  imagination,  and  a  little 
generosity  may  yet  work  a  change.  Montenegrins  are 
proud  of  their  record.  If  the  Federal  solution  is  not,  for 
the  moment,  practical  politics,  a  measure  of  local  self- 
government  might  surely  be  accorded  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  realise  that  Serbia  understands  and  respects  her 
feelings.  The  poverty  in  Montenegro  is  very  terrible  :  in 
this  respect  matters  have  without  doubt  become  worse  of 
late  years.  Thousands,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  liv^e  per¬ 
manently  on  the  borders  of  starvation.  This  can  only 
be  met  by  some  attempt  to  open  up  the  economic  resources 
of  Montenegro.  New  toads  and  an  appropriation  for 
railway  development,  for  instance,  connecting  Cattaro  or 
Antivari  with  Belgrade,  and  Niksic  and  Podgorica  with 
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Antivari,  would  be  valuable  as  testifying  to  a  spirit  which 
would  meet  with  an  instant  response.  A  land  reclamation 
scheme  long  projected,  which  would  involve  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  lake  of  Skutari,  would,  at  relatively 
small  cost,  add  a  large  and  fertile  area  for  the  growing 
of  corn.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which,  at  practically 
no  cost  to  the  Government  at  Belgrade,  the  pride  of  the 
Montenegrins  could  be  considered.  Montenegrins  are 
now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  drafted  into  the  Serbian  Army 
and  wear  its  uniform  as  soldiers  of  the  S.H.S.  State.  One 
wonders  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  allow  them 
to  wear  some  badge  on  the  cap  or  the  tunic,  even  if  it  were 
but  the  letter  “  M.”  The  distinction  can  be,  and  indeed 
should  be,  in  itself  trivial,  but  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  its  potential  value. ^  In  some  such  ways  as  these 
Serbia  can  solve  her  problem  in  Montenegro.  The 
Serbian  Government  which  as  a  Government  shows  the 
qualities  which  characterise  the  Serbian  people  in  their 
private  relations,  their  generosity,  their  placability,  their 
goodheartedness,  will  bind  Montenegro  to  the  S.H.S. 
State  as  a  happy  and  contented  element  for  all  time. 

4.  Bitolj 

Those  whose  recollection  of  Bitolj  (Monastir)  goes  back 
for  twenty-five  years  will  remember  it  as  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern.  In  the  streets  of  Mona¬ 
stir  one  could  meet  Turks,  Albanians  and  Circassians, 
Greeks  and  Vlachs,  Bulgars,  and  Gypsies  and  Jews.  The 
query  as  to  how  many  Serbians  there  were  in  the  town 
elicited  the  reply  from  the  British  Consul  that  there  was 
one  family.  At  that  time  the  town  was  fairly  prosperous 
as  Turkish  towns  went,  in  spite  of  the  general  discontent 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  to  burst  into  flame. 
Monastir  was  the  market  for  all  the  surrounding  district, 
and  the  daily  train  to  and  from  Salonica  brought  it  into 
direct  touch  with  the  sea  and  with  Europe.  The  end  of 
the  Balkan  wars  involved  a  change  for  the  worse.  An 

(i)  See  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  2, 
p.  315.  The  Dress  Act  was  a  dead  letter  after  about  1757  and  was  finally 
repealed  in  1782. 
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artificial  frontier  a  few  kilometres  to  the  south  brought  all 
trade  with  the  ^gean  to  a  standstill.  An  Albanian 
frontier  on  the  one  side  and  a  Bulgarian  frontier  on  the 
other,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  such  frontiers 
represented,  conspired  to  ruin  the  city.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  blame  the  Serbian  administration  for  this.  It 
was  an  inevitable  result.^ 

To-day  the  ruin  is  complete.  The  condition  of  the 
town  is  as  if  the  war  had  ended  but  yesterday.  The 
central  area  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins 
across  which  men  pick  their  way.  The  main  street  alone 
is  in  anything  like  good  order.  Serbs  throng  the  cafes; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  portrait  most  generally  to  be 
seen  is  not  that  of  King  Alexander,  but  the  portrait  of 
Princep,  a  wistful,  aesthetic,  and  one  suspects  rather 
idealised  representation  of  the  young  student  whose 
murder  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  brought  the 
Serbs  to  Bitolj  indeed,  but  incidentally  let  loose  the 
Great  War  upon  mankind. 

Macedonia  is  lost  to  Bulgaria,  and  no  friend  to  Balkan 
peace  would  encourage  any  aspirations  of  hers  in  that 
direction.  Victoribus  spolia.  None  the  less,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Serbia,  as  it  is  now 
called,  involves  a  problem  for  Sofia  as  well  as  for  Bel¬ 
grade.  For  Sofia  it  is  the  question  of  absorbing  the 
refugees  who  week  by  week  pass  over  her  frontier.  It  is 
said  there  are  already  as  many  as  350,000  Macedonian 
emigrants  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government 
cannot  ignore  them  if  she  would,  and  would  not  if  she 
could.  These  emigrants  neither  ask  for  nor  any  longer 
desire  the  union  of  Macedonia  with  the  kingdom.  Their 
hope  is  rather  that  they  may  become  a  unit  in  a  federal 
S.H.S.  State.  Any  such  solution  lies  in  a  more  or  less 
distant  future,  and  meanwhile.  Southern  Serbia  consti¬ 
tutes  a  grave  embarrassment  for  the  Belgrade  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  tried  repression.  Bulgarian  schools 
and  churches  are  closed.  Bulgarian  surnames  are  no 
longer  permitted,  and  their  Serbian  equivalents  are  sub- 

(i)  The  writer  remembers  travelling  to  Salonica  after  the  second  Balkan 
war  in  the  same  train  with  the  safes  and  the  records  of  a  bank  which  had 
closed  down  because  its  business  had  disappeared^ 
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stituted.  Even  Christian  names,  it  is  said,  have  to  be 
chosen  from  a  list  exposed  on  the  church  door.  Serbians 
are  drafted  into  the  towns  and  villages  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  thorough  and  careful  system  of 
immigration  has  been  organised.^  Serbian  bands  have 
been  officially  armed  to  fight  the  Bulgarian  bands.  These 
bands  help  no  doubt  to  protect  the  villages,  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  outlaws  whose  patriotism,  even  if  it  is  mistaken, 
is  sincere  and  whose  standard  of  honesty  is  high,  there 
are  also  bands  of  men  who  have  been  turned  out  by 
their  colleagues  for  misconduct,  men  who  are  mere 
marauders.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  fighting  with 
the  Serbians  as  well  as  against  them.  And  in  each  camp 
there  are  spies.  Not  along  such  lines  will  peace  come  to 
Southern  Serbia. 

During  the  Davidovic  regime  last  autumn  there  seemed 
grounds  for  hope  that  matters  would  take  a  new  turn.  The 
officials  in  Bitolj  and  elsewhere  appeared  to  recognise  that 
repression  was  no  remedy;  their  idea  was  rather  to  let  the 
people  alone,  and  by  a  just  and  honest  administration  to 
win  the  population  to  the  support  of  the  authorities. 

The  first  need  of  the  Macedonian  peasant  is  security  of 
life  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  But,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  regards  the  Serbian  administration  as  an 
alien  administration.  At  best  he  accords  it  a  surly  and 
resentful  acquiescence.  A  more  active  hostility  shows 
itself  in  the  slow  but  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  Bul¬ 
garia,  in  the  emigration,  more  particularly  of  the  younger 
men,  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  by  the  Bands.  A  sympathetic  and  tactful  regime 
can  do  much  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  that  in 
itself  is  not  enough.  The  people  in  South  Serbia  will 
become  a  loyal  and  contented  element  in  the  Serbian  State 
when,  but  not  before,  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  real  free¬ 
dom  in  respect  of  their  churches  and  their  schools.  The 
Serbs  fear  that  these  institutions  will  claim  in  some  way  to 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  and  that  they 
will  become  centres  of  Bulgarian  propaganda.  If  this  is 

(i)  Among  the  many  thousand  Serbian  refugees  from  Macedonia  in 
Corsica  during  the  war,  the  writer  never  discovered  one  who  had  been 
there  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 
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really  believed,  it  is  only  a  piece  of  evidence  the  more  of 
how  seriously  the  situation  in  South  Serbia  has  been  mis¬ 
judged  at  Belgrade.  It  is  not  politics  that  lies  behind 
these  demands,  for  the  Macedonian  peasant  is  weary  of 
politics.  What  he  wants  is  the  right  of  self-expression; 
and  any  concessions  that  are  made  to  him  will  be  richly 
repaid  in  the  loyalty  of  a  virile  and  naturally  industrious 
element  which  will  add  strength  to  the  State.  Let  Bel¬ 
grade  show  not  merely  justice  but  generosity  to  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  Repression  as  a  political  policy  in  the  long  run 
can  never  succeed.  Generosity  always  pays  in  the  end. 

5. — The  Problem  for  Belgrade. 

The  story  of  the  S.H.S.  peoples  during  the  year  1903- 
1918  will  remain  for  all  time  one  of  the  great  romances 
of  history,  just  as  the  history  of  Serbia  during  the  Great 
War  will  remain  one  of  the  world’s  epics.  In  1903  Serbia 
was  a  little  nation  of  four  million  souls  suffering  deeply 
in  public  reputation  owing  to  the  atrocious  murder  of  her 
King  and  Queen.  When  the  Karageorgevic  dynasty 
returned  to  power  under  the  shadow  of  the  crime,  Belgrade 
was  still  the  capital  of  a  little  country  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  sea,  a  capital,  moreover,  situated  on  the  frontier. 
Anyone  walking  through  the  streets  by  day  could  hear 
the  practice  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  artillery  across  the 
water,  and  at  night  might  at  any  time  find  himself  under 
the  rays  of  its  searchlight.  In  fifteen  short  years  all  this 
was  changed.  By  1918  Turkey,  her  old  oppressor,  had 
practically  ceased  to  count  as  a  European  Power.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  been  dissolved  into  its 
component  parts.  Russia  destroyed  itself  as  an  influence 
in  Europe  for  the  time  being.  In  the  Balkans  there  were 
two  dangerous  rivals.  King  Ferdinand,  who  landed  Bul¬ 
garia  on  the  side  of  the  losers  in  the  Great  War,  and  King 
Nicolas  of  Montenegro,  who  lost  his  throne  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  still  remain  obscure,  but  which  left  it  clear 
that  it  would  not  be  under  the  House  of  Petrovic  that 
Southern  Slav  unity  would  be  achieved.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that'  by  1918  little  Serbia,  exhausted  yet  triumphant, 
found  herself  the  centre  of  a  nation  of  fourteen  millions, 
no  longer  a  Balkan  State,  but  the  most  powerful  country 
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in  South-eastern  Europe.  Probably  never  in  history 
have  the  aspirations  of  a  people,  ethnically  and  linguisti¬ 
cally  one,  yet  separated  from  each  other  during  many 
centuries,  been  so  swiftly  and  so  completely  fulfilled. 

Yet  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  shows  that  the 
triumph  of  1918  marks  not  the  end  of  difficulties,  but 
merely  the  end  of  the  beginning.  Can  that  same  people 
whose  gallantry  in  war  won  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  whose  personal  qualities  in  the  private  relationships 
of  life  win  so  markedly  the  affection  of  those  who  come 
into  contact  with  them,  rise  to-day  to  the  height  of  its 
responsibilities  and  of  the  chances  which  lie  open  before 
it.^  To  assuage  wounded  feelings  in  Montenegro,  to  link 
her  up  economically  with  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  to  show 
understanding  of  the  intense  pride  the  Montenegrins  have 
in  themselves  and  their  past,  a  pride  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  their  terrible  poverty,  is  one  task.  To  hold 
out  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  Macedonians,  and  to  unite 
them  in  a  genuine  loyalty  to  the  State  by  showing  trust, 
by  extending  to  them,  if  need  be,  special  rights  of  local 
self-government  in  ecclesiastical  and  educational  matters, 
is  a  second.  To  have  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Croats,  and  while  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  essentials  of 
security,  to  make  a  real  effort  to  appreciate  their  point  of 
view  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  more  responsible 
representatives,  is  a  third.  The  venerable  statesman 
whom  the  elections  have  returned  to  power  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  strictly  Serbian  point 
of  view.  Little  or  nothing,  it  is  generally  believed,  can 
be  hoped  for  from  him,  or  from  tljose  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  in  such  directions  as  are  suggested  above, 
rhis  may  be  the  case;  if  so,  the  task  remains  for  some 
new  man  at  some  future  opportunity.  But  M.  Basic, 
during  his  long  public  life,  has  many  times  been  con¬ 
strained,  as  any  political  leader  is  liable  to  be,  to  vary 
the  orientation  of  his  policy,  to  adapt,  to  adjust,  to  modify; 
and  perhaps  the  man  whose  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  Serbia’s  fight  for  liberty  may  yet  lead  his  country  on 
to  the  only  unity  that  really  counts ;  not  an  artificial  unity 
imposed  by  force,  but  a  real  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bonds 
of  peace. 


STRANGLED  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES: 
COUNSELS  OF  DESPAIR 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

Three  of  the  basic  industries  of  this  island  country,  coal 
mining,  shipbuilding,  and  shipping,  are  being  strangled, 
for  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence  when  industries  cease 
to  make  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
them.  Little  or  no  profit  is  being  made  in  either  of  these 
industries,  and  the  tendency,  consequently,  is  for  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  to  increase,  though  it  is 
less  marked  in  the  case  of  shipping  than  in  coal  mining 
and  shipbuilding.  Every  additional  man  who  becomes 
unemployed  constitutes  a  fresh  burden  on  those  who  are 
working,  as  well  as  upon  employers  and  the  State,  adding 
to  the  cost  of  production.  We  no  longer  leave  men, 
whether  with  wives  and  families  or  not,  or  even  boys  and 
girls,  to  starve,  to  apply  for  poor  law  relief,  or  to  seek 
admission  to  the  workhouses,  which  are  now  euphemistic¬ 
ally  described  as  “  institutions.”  The  “  dole  ”  has  come 
into  existence.  Since  the  Armistice  it  had  absorbed 
£192,703,000  down  to  September  27th  last.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  dole  ministers  merely 
to  those  who  have  not  benefited  from  the  relief 
schemes,  which  have  been  undertaken  at  a  total  charge 
of  not  far  short  of  £300,000,000,  with  the  specific 
aim  of  stimulating  industry  generally.  By  various  ex¬ 
pedients  the  number  of  persons  in  enforced  idleness  has 
been  reduced  by  one  half  in  the  past  four  years,  but  we 
still  have  in  our  midst  nearly  a  million  unemployed  men, 
apart  from  women  and  youths  of  both  sexes.  They 
constitute  a  handicap  on  production ;  they  are  consuming, 
but  not  creating  wealth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern  that  the  three 
basic  industries,  coal  mining,  shipbuilding,  and  shipping, 
should  be  suffering  from  creeping  paralysis,  for  on  them 
more  than  on  any  other  industries,  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  depends.  It  was  owing  to  our  vast  stores  of  coal, 
raised  to  the  surface  at  a  cheaper  price  here  than  anywhere 
else,  that  this  country  attained  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
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the  proud  position  of  “  the  workshop  of  the  world.”  Cheap 
coal  also  contributed  powerfully  to  the  growth  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  which,  in  the  space  of  a  comparatively  few 
years,  was  transformed  from  a  national  industry  into  an 
international  industry,  responsible  for  carrying  half  the 
ocean-borne  commerce  of  the  world.  A  prosperous  ship¬ 
ping  industry,  in  association  with  the  Two-Power  Standard 
fleet,^  maintained  for  the  defence  of  our  floating  wealth 
as  well  as  our  territories,  encouraged  the  growth  of  large 
shipyards  round  our  coasts,  which  in  the  years  1892-4 
were  responsible  for  81.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  merchant 
ships  launched  throughout  the  world,  while  even  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  production  of  British  shipyards 
was  still  greater  than  that  of  all  foreign  shipyards  put 
together.  We  have  hitherto  exported  every  year  many 
ships  (valued  in  1913  at  £11,026,530),  and  coal  in  vast 
quantities,  and  have  paid  for  no  mean  part  of  the  food  and 
raw  materials  we  import  by  the  freights  which  our 
shipping  has  earned  on  the  high  seas. 

The  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  these  industries 
is,  consequently,  a  serious  matter,  not  merely  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  savings  in  coal  mines,  ships,  and  ship¬ 
yards,  and  to  the  men  for  whom  employment  has  been 
provided  in  the  past,  but  to  all  the  forty-four  million 
people  living  in  this  crowded  country  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  who  produce  only  a  fraction  of  the  food 
they  require  and  have  also  to  purchase  in  foreign  countries 
or  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  most  of  the  raw  material 
of  every  industry.  Those  imports  have  to  be  paid  for. 
The  manufactured  goods  which  we  export  leave  annually 
a  heavy  balance  on  the  wrong  side  which  we  adjust  by 
selling  coal,  and  rendering  various  services  in  sea  trans¬ 
port,  banking,  and  insurance,  besides  financing  industrial 
developments  overseas.  The  gossamer  threads  of  our 
very  delicately  adjusted  economic  system,  stretching  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  are  being  strained  to  breaking 
point.  This  system  is  a  purely  artificial  creation,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  fiscal  and  economic  policy  adopted  in  the 

(i)  The  Washington  Treaty  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  shipbuilding  and 
associated  industries. 
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early  years  of  last  century.  Under  its  influence,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  quadrupled,  though  our  production  of 
food  has  declined.  Simultaneously,  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  steadily 
improved.  The  wages  have  risen  much  above  sub¬ 
sistence  level  though  that  level  is  high,  with  the  result 
that  to-day  the  capitalists  of  this  country  are  to  be  num¬ 
bered  not  in  thousands,  but  in  millions.  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman  has  calculated  that  there  are  fifteen  million 
weekly  wage  earners  who,  by  the  practice  of  thrift,  have 
accumulated  vast  resources  in  the  form  of  War  Loan  or 
National  Savings  certificates  or  savings  bank  deposits.  If 
account  be  taken  of  all  the  investments  of  modest  people 
through  friendly  or  building  societies  or  trade  unions  or 
other  agencies  rhe  aggregate  will  be  found  to  fall  little 
short  of  £1,500,000,000.  All  these  savings,  as  well  as  the 
savings  of  other  classes  of  the  community,  are  threatened 
by  the  depression  of  the  three  staple  industries  of  coal 
mining,  shipbuilding,  and  shipping. 

****** 

The  troubles  in  the  coal  industry  are  directly  traceable 
to  mischievous  political  interference,  which  dates  back 
to  the  period  of  State  control  during  the  war.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  mix  politics  and  business;  oil 
and  water  would  mix  as  readily.  In  1913  the  industry 
was  being  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis,  whereas  now 
it  is  suffering  from  politics  and  trade  unionism,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  men’s  leaders  being  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  conditions  which  will  make  nationalisation  the 
alternative  to  bankruptcy.  The  pre-war  and  the  post-war 
conditions  of  coal  mining  are  reflected  in  the  following 
statement  of  production  : — 

1913.  1924. 


Per¬ 

Per- 

Tons. 

centage. 

Tons. 

centage. 

Coal  for  bunkers  (foreign  trade) 

21,031,550 

7-3 

17,688,897 

6.6 

Coal  for  export . 

73,400,118 

25-5 

61,651,273 

22.9 

Coal  for  all  other  purposes, 

manufactures,  domestic  use, 

etc.  . 

192,980,332 

67.2 

189,793.430 

70.5 

Total  production  . 

287,412,000 

100.0 

269,133,600 

100.0 
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These  figures  reveal  the  paralysis  of  this  fundamental 
industry,  which,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  its 
ramifications  have  long  since  realised,  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  country,  furnishing  the  primary  raw 
material  of  most  of  our  productive  industries,  besides 
supplying  cargoes  to  outward  going  ships,  and  thus 
reducing  the  freights  of  the  inward  cargoes.  The  export 
coal  trade  is  the  lynch-pin  of  our  economic  system, 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  compelled  to 
import  bulky  cargoes  in  the  form  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  which  go  out  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods 
of  far  less  bulk.  Coal  assists  in  adjusting  the  balance 
from  the  shipping  point  of  view.  According  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  total  imports  in  1913  of  this  country  weighed 
56,000,000  tons,  whereas  the  exports  and  re-exports, 
excluding  coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel,  weighed 
only  16,937,000.  In  that  year  the  exports  of  coal,  exclud¬ 
ing  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel,  reached  an  aggregate  of 
73,400,118  tons;  in  addition  21,031,550  tons  of  coal  were 
shipped  at  our  ports  for  the  use  of  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  of  which,  calculating  on  the  basis  of  the 
tonnage  entrances,  one  out  of  every  three  was  under  a 
foreign  flag.  It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  any 
influences  which  interfere  with  the  production  of  coal  at 
competitive  prices  must  throw  our  economic  machinery  out 
of  gear,  robbing  shipping  of  cargoes,  and  depriving  this 
country  of  the  value  of  those  cargoes  and  freights,  which 
are  paid  for  either  in  the  form  of  food  or  raw  materials. 

The  year  1924  witnessed  a  serious  setback  in  the  volume 
of  our  export  trade  in  coal,  as  has  been  indicated,  as  well 
as  in  the  sum  obtained  for  it. 

The  course  of  prices  in  the  export  trade  was  steadily  downwards.  The 
average  f.o.b.  price  over  the  whole  of  the  year  was  23s.  4d.,  compared 
with  25s.  id.  in  1923,  22s.  5^d.  in  1922,  35s.  8d.  in  1921,  and  80s.  in 
1920.  The  highest  price  realised  during  the  year  was  that  of  25s.  in  April, 
when  shipments  were  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  a  strike  over  the  renewal 
of  the  national  wages  agreement,  and  the  lowest  was  that  of  21s.  yd., 
reached  in  December.  The  f.o.b.  revenue  of  the  cargo  and  bunkers  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  foreign  trade  was  £<^2.^  millions,  compared  with  ;^122.5 
millions  in  1923,  ;^92.7  millions  in  1922,  ;{^63.4  millions  in  1921  (when 
there  was  a  three  months’  strike),  and  with  nearly  millions  in  1920.’ 

(i)  Economist,  February  14th,  1925. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  falling  off  of  our  export  coal, 
the  production  of  coal  on  the  Continent  increased  by 
between  50  and  60  million  metric  tons,  with  the  result 
that  shipments  from  this  country  to  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy  decreased  by  20.4  million 
tons,  and  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
practically  ceased.  The  distribution  of  coal  exports  in 
the  years  1913,  1923  and  1924,  excluding  coke  and  manu¬ 
factured  fuel,  is  reflected  in  the  following  figures  : — 


1913- 

1923- 

1924- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

North  Europe . 

19.943.S73 

8,424,599 

9.482,457 

Germany  . 

8,952.328 

14,806,232 

6,824,071 

France  . 

12,775.909 

18,826,352 

14,534.844 

South  and  Central  Europe  ... 

17.058,249 

23.946,372 

16,594,003 

South  America  . 

6,892,905 

4,036,688 

4.401,591 

British  Possessions . 

4.985.205 

2,929,534 

4,187,759 

Other  countries  . 

2.791.949 

6,479,901 

5,626,548 

Total  . 

73,400,118 

79,449,678 

61,651,273 

In  face  of  this  movement  in  the  export  trade  and  the 
depression  in  other  industries,  to  which  the  high  price 
of  coal  has  contributed,  the  Miners’  Federation  has 
set  itself  definitely  to  cripple  the  industry  by  demanding 
a  higher  wage,  which  the  industry  obviously  cannot  yield. 
As  wages  have  gone  up  on  a  falling  market,  production 
has  been  steadily  falling.  The  Sankey  Commission 
reported  that  in  1918  961,000  workers  produced 

226,557,000  tons,  or  236  tons  per  man;  while  in  1924 
1,170,500  workers  produced  269,133,600  tons,  or  229  tons 
per  man.  If  the  contrast  be  based  upon  pre-war  statistics 
we  get  the  following  remarkable  statement,  showing  that 
between  1913  and  September,  1924,  while  the  output 
decreased  by  14.6  per  cent.,  the  wages  cost  per  ton 
increased  by  99  per  cent. 

1913-  1924 

(Sept,  quarter). 

Output  per  person  per  shift  20.3  cwts.*  ...  17.33  cwts.* 

Wages  cost  per  ton  ...  6s.  lojd.*  ...  13s.  8d.* 

The  miners’  leaders  profess  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
record,  although  they  were  warned  by  Mr.  Justice 

(1)  Evidence  before  Buckmaster  Enquiry. 

(2)  Mines  Dept.  Statistical  Summaries. 
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Sankey  that  “  if  the  output  per  man  continues  to  go  down 
the  supremacy  of  this  country  will  be  in  danger.”  Under 
the  agreement  reached  last  year  they  obtained  wage  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  coal  owners  which  absorbed  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  all  the  “  wage  ”  of  capital  and  in  other  districts 
almost  all  that  “  wage,”  with  the  result  that  mines  have 
been  closing  down  for  many  months  past,  and  the  number 
of  men  unemployed  increasing.  Sir  Beddoe  Rees  stated 
last  month  that  “  the  owners  at  the  moment  are  not 
receiving  any  return  on  their  capital,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.”  In  these  circumstances,  the  Opposition 
recently  asked  Parliament  to  agree  to  a  Minimum  Wage 
Bill  which  would  be  a  further  heavy  burden  on  the 
industry  to  the  extent  of  £20,000,000  annually.  Coal  is 
already  so  expensive  as  to  handicap  almost  every  form  of 
wealth  production,  to  embarrass  householders,  and  to 
imperil  the  export  trade,  and  yet  it  was  urged  that  this 
further  charge  should  be  placed  upon  the  industry. 

Though  the  shipbuilding  supremacy  of  this  country  has 
not  yet  disappeared,  it  is  being  steadily  restricted. 
Whereas  there  was  a  time  when  upwards  of  81  per  cent, 
of  all  the  ships  launched  in  the  world  were  of  British  con¬ 
struction,  last  year  the  British  output  was  only  a  little 
over  50  per  cent.  The  wages  paid  in  the  shipyards  are 
not  high  in  relation  to  the  sums  to  be  earned  by  railway 
porters,  road  sweepers,  and  dust  collectors,  but  they  are 
far  bigger  than  those  paid  in  competing  countries.  Ship¬ 
building  is  essentially  international  in  its  character, 
because  shipping  is  international.  The  shipowner,  what¬ 
ever  his  nationality,  must  buy  his  tonnage  in  the  world 
market,  obtaining  it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  since  he  has 
to  compete  in  the  international  freight  market.  The 
British  shipowner  is,  moreover,  subject  to  the  handicap 
that  many  foreign  shipowners  pay  lower  wages  than  he 
has  to  pay,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  that 
he  should  obtain  his  ships  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Almost  ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
British  shipowners,  particularly  tramp  shipowners,  have 
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been  restrained  from  placing  orders  for  new  tonnage  by  the 
prices  which  shipbuilders  have  been  compelled,  by  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  their  control,  to  quote.  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis,  of  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  and  its  associated 
companies,  some  time  ago  warned  those  concerned  with 
the  industry  that  the  British  owner  who  was  looking  for 
new  ships  was  faced  by  three  possible  courses.  The  first 
was  to  have  them  built  in  British  yards  at  prices  which 
would  not  even  yield  depreciation,  the  second  was  to  have 
them  built  abroad  at  prices  which  would  earn  both  depre¬ 
ciation  and  interest,  and  the  third  course  was  to  do  nothing 
at  all,  but  wait  until  the  costs  in  this  country  had  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  those  prevailing  abroad.  The 
warning  was  without  effect,  and  at  last  choice  had  to  be 
made  between  the  alternatives,  since  new  ships  were 
urgently  required  to  operate,  not  in  British,  but  in  foreign 
trade.  Tenders  were  invited  from  British  and  Continental 
shipbuilders  for  the  construction  of  five  motor  ships  of 
10,000  tons.  No  British  firm  came  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  German  offer.  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  then 
made  the  uneconomic,  but  sporting,  offer  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  £50,000  if  at  that  increased  price  any  British  firm 
would  take  the  work.  But  even  on  those  conditions  the 
contract  was  not  accepted,  with  the  result  that  this  order 
went  to  the  Deutsche  Werfte,  of  Hamburg,  which  has 
devoted  its  organisation  specially  to  the  construction  of 
motor  vessels. 

When  this  defeat  of  British  shipbuilders  became  known 
Lord  Bearsted  reminded  the  nation  that  this  was  not  an 
isolated  incident,  since  within  his  knowledge  six  large 
motor  tankers  of  io,0(xd  tons  each  were  being  built  in 
Holland  because  the  price  quoted  by  the  builders  in  that 
country  was  no  less  than  £10,000  per  ship  below  the 
lowest  tenders  of  British  firms. 

This  would  be  bad  enough,  but  there  is  worse  to  record.  A  large  fleet 
of  tankers  comprising  steamers  of  2,300  tons  dead  weight  were  required. 
Fifteen  in  all  have  already  been  ordered,  and  out  of  these  two  only  were 
placed  with  a  British  yard,  owing  to  the  difference  in  cost,  but  whilst  the 
Dutch  builders  were  willing  to  go  on,  the  British  builders  found  that  with 
the  experience  they  had  gained  an  advance  of  ;^io,ooo  on  these  small 
boats  was  necessary  if  they  were  to  cover  cost.  Let  me  repeat  that  these 
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were  steamers  and  not  motor  ships.  If  the  order  for  some  vessels  for  the 
same  company  may  be  placed  in  Great  Britain  it  is  only  because  the  Dutch 
yards  are  full  and  cannot  accept  further  contracts. 

British  shipbuilders  and  the  mass  of  the  workers  in  the 
shipyards  have  thus  been  warned  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  their  industry.  They  have  been  forced  to 
realise  that  orders  which  in  other  days  would  have  come 
almost  automatically  to  them  are  being  placed  abroad. 
The  latest  figures  of  Lloyd’s  Register  have  done  nothing 
to  remove  the  impression  that  British  shipbuilding  is 
threatened  by  the  cheap  and  efficient  construction  which 
can  be  obtained  in  foreign  yards.  The  work  in  this 
country  has  for  some  time  been  steadily  declining;  the 
tonnage  now  building — 1,165,468  tons — is  only  about  halt 
what  it  was  three  years  ago,  when  there  were  2,336,000  tons 
on  the  slips,  while  in  March,  1921,  we  had  in  hand 
3,800,000  tons.  Lloyd’s  Register  has  revealed  that 
quarter  by  quarter  an  increasing  number  of  slips  in  British 
shipyards  are  being  left  empty  because  orders  for  fresh 
work  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  January-March  quarter 
339,120  tons  were  launched  and  only  202,352  tons  com¬ 
menced,  which  means  that  unemployment  must  increase  as 
the  summer  approaches. 

Holland  and  Germany  have  become  the  most  serious 
rivals  of  this  country,  more  serious  than  either  France 
or  Italy,  because  they  are  now  directly  competing  for 
foreign  orders  on  favourable  terms.  While  the  war 
dealt  a  devastating  blow  at  German  shipping,  since  all  the 
sea-going  tonnage  under  the  German  flag  was  surrendered 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  subsequent  monetary  inflation 
enabled  the  companies  to  pay  off  their  debentures  and 
confront  the  future  with  confidence,  since,  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  surrendered  tonnage,  the  Government 
made  to  them  an  initial  grant  of  12  milliards  of  marks. 
This  sum  was  subsequently  increased  as  the  mark  fell  still 
further.  In  1922  a  court  of  arbitration  agreed  that  the 
Government  should  pay  a  further  18  milliards  of  marks  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  ship¬ 
owners.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  Germany  now 
possesses  upwards  of  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  the 
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German  flag  is  being  shown  by  ships  of  the  latest  design 
in  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world.  But  that  is  only 
one  consequence  flowing  from  this  subsidy  policy.  It 
placed  the  German  shipyards  in  a  position  not  only  to 
construct  ships  for  Germany,  but  to  build  vessels  for  other 
countries,  for  the  hours  of  work  in  Germany  are  long  and 
the  wages  paid  are  low.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
The  Times  recently  stated  that  “  since  the  end  of  the  war 
Germany  had  been  building  for  foreign  account  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  for  German  owners.”  Germany  is 
not  the  only  country,  moreover,  in  which  subsidies  are 
being  paid  to  encourage  shipbuilding.  The  same  policy 
is  being  pursued,  as  Sir  Westcott  Abell  has  pointed  out,* 
elsewhere  and  particularly  by  Holland,  where  they  have 
a  working  week  of  55^  hours  and  the  wage  for  piece  workers 
is  about  £2  los.,  as  compared  with  £2  in  Germany,  with 
a  54-hour  week,  and  about  in  Great  Britain,  with  a 
47-hour  week. 

###### 

In  some  respects  British  shipping  stands  alone  and  apart 
from  all  other  industries  in  this  country.  The  popular 
impression  appears  to  be  that  it  is  engaged  mainly  in 
carrying  British  goods  between  British  ports.  But  one  out 
of  every  three  ships  entering  or  clearing  this  country  sails 
under  a  foreign  flag,  and  probably  the  proportion  is  not 
less  in  oversea  ports  of  the  British  Empire.  Nowhere,  not 
even  in  British  ports,  do  British  ships  enjoy  any  form  of 
preference,  while  the  industry  is  exposed  to  subtle  forms 
of  flag  discrimination  on  the  part  of  some  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  has,  moreover,  suffered  seriously  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  In  the  latest  report  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship 
Owners’  Association,  it  is  estimated  that  the  difference 
between  the  insured  values  recovered  and  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  the  tonnage  lost  by  w  ar  perils  amounted  to  no  fewer 
than  £134,000,000,  and  that  sum  has  had  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  earnings  which  the  industry  made  before  the  present 
depression  developed.  “  The  British  mercantile  marine  has 
been  restored,  and  ocean  overseas  carrying  power  under 
the  British  flag  equal  to  that  which  existed  before  the  war, 

(i)  Brassey’s  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1925. 
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is  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  country.  The  nation  has 
had,  therefore,  what  it  wants;  but  the  risk  and  burden  of 
making  good  its  belief  in  the  future  rests  on  the  shipping 
industry.” 

In  this  industry,  as  in  others,  those  who  conduct  it  are 
confronted  with  the  wage  problem,  and  the  general  increase 
of  the  operating  charges  which  fall  upon  the  industry.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  industry, 
wages  at  sea  and  on  shore,  fuel,  stores,  port  dues, 
repairs  and  renewals,  etc.,  etc.,  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
above  the  levels  of  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freight 
index  number  which  stood  at  112.56  in  1912,  and  fell  to 
100,00  in  1913,  last  year  was  only  113.44.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
in  its  report  should  have  had  to  lament  that  “  on  the  balance 
British  cargo  ships  have  made  little  or  no  profit  during  the 
year,”  while  liners  have  not  done  much  better.  Mr.  John 
Denholm,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  has  stated  that 
“  we  cannot  expect  freights  in  general  to  leave  a  profit  to 
the  owner  until  the  surplus  tonnage  is  worked  off,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  under  present  conditions  of  the  freight 
market  yielding  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.” 

Fortunately,  the  British  mercantile  marine  is  in  good 
physical  condition,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  age,  and  there  is 
no  more  British  tonnage  afloat  now  than  there  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  war;  foreign  nations  have  been  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  present  surplus.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  proportion  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
under  ten  years  of  age,  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  is  not  without 
encouragement  in  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of 
American  tonnage  of  modern  construction,  included  in  the 
world  figures,  which,  owing  to  defects  of  design  or  building, 
will  probably  never  be  seen  again  on  the  high  seas. 

Under  lo  years  and  Over 
10  years,  under  25  years.  25  years. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ...  48.0%  43*5%  8.5% 

World  . 52.2%  35.2%  12.6% 

#  #  #  #  # 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  cursory 
review  of  the  conditions  to-day  in  these  three  industries — 
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coal,  shipbuilding  and  shipping — bearing  in  mind  that 
about  a  million  men  in  this  country  are  still  unemployed  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  amount  paid  by  way  of 
dole  should  be  handed  over  to  employers,  in  accordance 
with  some  scheme  not  yet  elaborated,  as  a  subsidy  on  wages. 
It  is  urged  that  it  is  better  to  pay  men  to  work  than  to  pay 
them  to  exist  in  idleness,  suffering  all  the  moral  deteriora¬ 
tion  which  inevitably  occurs.  But,  even  if  such  a  plan  were 
practicable,  would  it  be  desirable  ?  What  is  described  as 
the  dole  is  a  joint  contribution  on  the  part  of  masters,  men 
and  the  State.  The  proposal  is  therefore  that  the  present 
proportions  of  the  dole  should  be  extracted  from  industry 
and  then  returned  to  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  amount  due 
from  the  State.  It  is  obvious  that  even  if  such  an  ex¬ 
pedient  could  be  effectively  applied,  it  would  do  nothing 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  is  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  industries  if  we  are  to  regain  our  position  in 
foreign  markets.  Bearing  in  mind  the  international 
character  of  the  coal  and  shipbuilding  industries,  how 
would  they  profit  if  additional  men  were  set  to  work  to 
recover  coal  and  to  build  ships  since  the  present  cost  of 
production  would  remain  unchanged }  More  coal  is  being 
now  brought  to  the  surface  than  can  be  consumed  in  this 
country  or  sold  overseas,  because  the  prices  asked  are  so 
high  as  to  discourage  domestic  industry  and  handicap  the 
export  trade. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  there 
is  no  shortage  in  the  supply  of  tonnage.  In  June,  1914, 
there  were  43,ckx),ooo  tons  of  shipping  afloat  on  the  w'orld’s 
seas,  whereas  now  there  are  61,50x5,000  tons.  Even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  old  and  ineffective  tonnage,  there 
are  at  least  6,000,000  tons  more  shipping  available  than 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and  there  are  far  fewer  cargoes 
to  be  carried.  What  would  it  benefit  either  the  shipping 
industry  or  even  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  long  run 
to  add  to  the  surplus  of  tonnage  by  artificially  stimulating 
production,  whilst  at  the  same  time  inevitably  perpetuating 
the  present  uneconomic  cost  of  building?  These  are 
counsels  of  despair,  so  far  at  least  as  coal  mining,  ship- 
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building  and  shipping  are  concerned,  and  the  conclusion 
must  be  the  same  if  the  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
is  studied/ 

The  more  carefully  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coal¬ 
mining  and  shipbuilding  industries  is  examined,  the  more 
apparent  it  must  become  that  there  is  only  one  hope,  and 
that  is  a  reduction  of  the  costs  of  production.  The  present 
standard  of  prices  is  the  result  of  successive  increases  of 
wages,  which  have  absorbed  practically  all  the  “  wage  of 
capital,”  and  successive  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
with  a  consequent  paralysis  of  development.  It  may  be 
inexpedient  to  insist  at  present  on  a  scaling  down  of  wages, 
though  the  present  disparity  of  wages  in  this  and  other 
countries  constitutes  a  grave  handicap  on  production.  The 
first  course  obviously  should  be  a  return  to  the  pre-war 
hours  of  labour.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  this  change 
would  involve  injury  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  events 
have  proved  that  the  seven-hour  day  in  the  coal  mines, 
and  the  forty-seven  hour  week  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
represent,  in  association  with  the  work-limiting  regulations 
of  the  trade  unions,  such  a  falling-off  in  production  as  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  these  industries.  Simul¬ 
taneously  national  and  local  taxation,  constituting  a 
grievous  burden  on  every  industry  and  thus  raising  the 
cost  of  living  as  well  as  production,  must  be  reduced; 
nearly  1,000, 000, 000  annually  are  being  spent  out  of 
taxes  and  rates  by  the  central  and  local  authorities — about 
four  times  as  much  as  in  the  years  before  the  war — and 
industry  pays,  directly  or  indirectly,  practically  the  whole 
of  that  enormous  sum. 

The  adoption  of  these  expedients,  benefiting  the  workers 
more  even  than  other  classes  of  the  community,  offer  the 

(i)  At  the  recent  conference  in  Cologne  of  German  blastfurnacemen  and 
steelworkers  Mr.  J.  T.  Brownlie,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineer¬ 
ing  Union,  stated  that  in  Belgium,  steel  smelters  and  rolled-iron  workers 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  38s.  per  week  of  48  hours;  in  France,  at  the  rate 
of  33s.  per  week  of  48  hours,  and  in  Germany,  at  the  rate  of  42s.  6d.  per 
week  of  60  hours,  whereas  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  British 
iron  and  steel  workers  in  November,  1924,  amounted  to  63s.  7d.  per  week 
of  48  hours. 
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only  prospect  of  bringing  down  prices  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets  and  thus  absorb 
the  unemployed  army  of  men,  if  not  of  women.  Cheaper 
coal  would  stimulate  activity  in  all  the  great  producing 
trades,  and,  in  particular,  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and 
shipbuilding,  and  cheaper  ships  would  encourage  ship¬ 
owners  to  discard  their  older  tonnage  and  construct  vessels 
of  the  latest  design  and  equipment.  As  commerce  revived, 
both  in  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  trade,  more  cargoes 
would  become  available  to  give  employment  to  the  shipping 
industry,  and  the  foundations  would  be  surely  laid  of  an 
era  of  renewed  prosperity. 


PORTENTS  OF  AMERICAN  EXPANSION 
By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

There  are  always  certain  currents  or  drifts  in  the  world’s 
affairs  which  afford  a  reasonable  clue  to  what  is  coming  to 
pass  in  the  future.  The  most  striking  and  important  of 
all  such  phenomena  to  be  distinguished  at  the  moment  is 
the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a  country  and 
the  American  people  as  a  nation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Americans  themselves  realise  the  enormous  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  is  coming  to  pass  as  clearly  as  do  some  of 
those  intimately  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
yet  fully  aware  of  what  is  happening  across  the  Atlantic. 
To  truly  realise  the  state  of  Europe  and  to  note  the  con¬ 
trasts  presented  by  life  and  conditions  in  the  United 
States  leads  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  even  possibly 
absolute  dominance  for  a  time,  is  the  role  the  American 
people  are  to  be  called  upon  to  play  perhaps  within  the 
life  of  the  generation  now  coming  into  action. 

If  the  average  American  was  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
the  standing  of  his  country  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  he  would  undoubtedly  call  attention  to  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth,  the  great  available  man  power,  the  strident 
note  of  successful  industry,  and  the  enviable  isolation  of 
his  people  from  the  nerve-racking  troubles  which  afflict 
those  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  nations 
are  compelled  by  unavoidable  circumstances  to  be 
gregarious.  He  would,  however,  miss  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  features  of  the  situation,  for  there  are  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account  which  are  even  more  important 
than  the  physical  background  to  the  American  canvas. 
The  physical  phase  is  important,  however,  for  upon 
it  rests  the  political  and  social  structure,  and  it  must 
be  fully  realised  to  appreciate  the  solidity  of  the 
foundations. 

The  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  built  upon 
militarism,  initiative  and  intellectual  dominance,  and  fell 
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of  its  own  weight.  The  French  Empire  was  built  upon 
militarism  and  vanished,  as  time  goes,  almost  over  night. 
The  British  Empire  was  built  upon  adventure,  inter¬ 
national  trade,  and  the  cultural  superiority  of  the  few. 
A  devastating  war  swept  away  the  commerce,  and  the 
demand  of  the  mass  of  the  people  that  they  should  be 
taken  into  a  working  partnership  in  the  management  of 
the  concern  weakened  and  dissipated  the  strength  of  the 
governing  nucleus.  The  greatness  and  power  of  the 
British  Empire  has  not  yet  passed.  It  is  too  well  con¬ 
structed  and  gigantic  in  its  dimensions  to  fade  quickly. 
No  such  fate  as  overtook  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the 
French  Empire,  or  will  in  time  overtake  the  British 
Empire  can  come  to  America  from  the  same  causes.  The 
day  will  come  in  the  passage  of  time  when  the  United 
States,  having  reached  the  meridian  of  power,  will  in  turn 
decay  as  a  political  organisation,  but  this  will  come  about 
for  reasons,  whatever  they  may  be,  other  than  those  which 
have  accounted  for  the  disintegration  of  other  empires. 

The  United  States  stands  to-day  the  greatest  instru¬ 
ment  in  existence  which  will  be  employed  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  all  nations  in  the  immediate  future,  hence  it 
becomes  of  enormous  importance  not  only  to  the  people 
of  other  countries,  but  to  the  Americans  themselves  as  to 
how  this  instrument  is  to  be  used,  and  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  men  chosen  to  wield  this  hammer  of  Thor. 
As  a  basis  for  this  assumption  of  future  power  the 
American  people  live  and  conduct  their  affairs  upon  a 
strip  of  land  about  the  same  size  as  Australia.  It  reaches 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  East  to  West,  and  upon  its 
surface  and  within  its  confines  is  to  be  found  varied 
natural  wealth  in  practically  inexhaustible  amount.  An 
effective  white  population  of  about  a  hundred  million 
occupies  a  land  which  settled  as  closely  as  is  Europe  can 
support  four  hundred  million  people  in  comfort.  The 
population  now  gains  yearly  in  normal  manner,  for  a  sharp 
check  has  been  put  upon  alien  immigration. 

The  rising  generations  are  American  born,  and  the 
significance  of  this  change  in  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States  has  been  widely  overlooked.  An  exceed- 
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ingly  small  percentage  of  those  who  come  to  a  voting  age 
after  1938  will  be  foreign  born.  The  American  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  an  American  born  nation,  and  this  will 
become  more  emphasised  as  time  goes  on.  The  British 
people  passed  through  this  stage  of  alien  absorption 
generations  ago,  and  have  achieved  a  racial  harmony 
which  adds  greatly  to  their  weight  in  international  affairs. 
The  American  people  are  now  just  emerging  from  the 
process,  and  will  shortly  reach  that  state  where  the  hyphen 
will  disappear  from  American  citizenship. 

The  alien  population  of  Great  Britain  is  less  than  i  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  alien  population  of  the  United 
States  is  still  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  within 
a  few  years  this  percentage  may  reasonably  become  less 
than  that  noted  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1912  the  aggregate  of  international  trade  of  the  world 
was  about  seven  thousand  million  pounds  sterling  in  value. 
In  1924  or  twelve  years  later  it  had  increased  in  value  to 
about  fifteen  thousand  million  pounds.  In  1800  the  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  credited  to  the  United  States  was 
about  8  per  cent.  In  1900  it  was  ii  per  cent.  In  1924 
it  was  14  per  cent.  In  1912  Great  Britain  held  20  per 
cent,  of  all  international  trade,  and  in  1924  less  than  16  per 
cent.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  totals  of  1925 
will  show  that  the  United  States  has  secured  an  equal 
share  with  Great  Britain  of  all  international  exchanges. 

The  scene  is  thus  being  set  for  the  great  drama  of  the 
future  which  will  be  played  in  the  century  in  which  we 
are  now  living,  as  it  has  been  played  in  previous  centuries 
with  varying  casts.  The  United  States  is  working  rapidly 
towards  its  ultimate  destiny  as  the  Great  Power.  There 
lies  a  country  practically  self-contained  in  every  particular, 
the  population  greater,  more  effective,  and  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  white  man’s  country  in  the  world. 
The  physical  development  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  future  except  as  to  degree.  Industry  is  now 
keyed  to  a  high  pitch  and  yet  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  constant  expansion  of  the  home  market.  Wages  are 
higher,  the  standard  of  material  living  more  luxurious,  the 
intelligence  and  education  of  the  masses  more  highly 
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developed,  and  the  national  consciousness  more  quickly 
aroused  than  has  ever  before  been  recorded  of  a  people. 

As  individuals  have  faults,  so  have  nations.  Defects 
in  character  and  temperament  and  diseases  of  the  spirit 
are  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to 
assume  that  these  will  ever  entirely  disappear;  in  fact, 
they  may  possibly  become  aggravated  because  of  these 
very  conditions  which  are  leading  to  a  world  supremacy. 
Materialism,  sentimentality,  smugness,  the  superficiality 
of  the  many,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  national  effort 
to  standardise  mentality,  are  serious  flaws  in  the  character 
of  any  nation,  and  it  requires  great  virtues  on  the  other 
hand  not  only  to  balance  these  defects  but  to  prevent 
them  from  thwarting  the  destiny  so  manifestly  within  their 
grasp.  However,  as  this  may  be,  while  other  nations 
remain  war-worn  and  storm-tossed  because  of  economic 
and  political  ills,  America,  like  a  youthful  giant  at  peace 
with  himself  and  the  world  in  general,  daily  increases  in 
stature  and  strength,  unconsciously  preparing  for  struggles 
yet  to  come,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  which  he  has  no  exact 
knowledge. 

The  part  that  such  a  country  inhabited  by  such  a  people 
is  going  to  play  in  the  coming  one  hundred  years  of  history 
is  manifestly  one  of  supreme  importance,  but  by  very 
reason  of  existing  circumstances  it  will  develop  slowly. 
Like  the  elephant  which  carefully  tests  the  strength  of 
the  bridge  before  it  will  cross,  the  American  people  feel 
their  way  very  slowly  into  affairs  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  their  own  direct  concern.  This  slowness  of  initiatory 
movement,  in  such  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which 
domestic  problems  are  disposed  of,  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  ultimate  weakness  of  purpose  or  lack 
of  continuity,  for  as  the  history  of  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  has  shown,  once  the  plough  is  set  to  the 
furrow  it  is  followed  to  the  end,  be  that  bitter  or  sweet. 

It  would  seem,  all  matters  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  advent  of  the  United  States  into  a  more  or 
less  dominating  position  in  the  world’s  affairs  will  come 
about  through  a  rather  slow  process  of  evolution  hardly 
realised  in  its  progress  by  the  nation  itself,  but  in  the  end 
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all  the  more  effective  for  that  very  reason.  As  the  United 
States  has  grown  materially  through  the  gradual  absorp¬ 
tion  of  territory  held  at  the  time  of  its  acquirement  to  be 
of  doubtful  value,  so  American  influence  abroad  may  reach 
great  proportions  through  the  acquisition  here  or  there  of 
a  foothold  or  an  interest  which  has  apparently  no  real 
relation  to  any  great  plan  of  destiny.  Just  at  the  moment, 
for  instance,  the  elephant  is  testing  the  bridge  which  leads 
from  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  heart  of 
European  controversy.  There  is  much  discussion  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  structure  and  as  to  the  advisability  of 
a  further  advance,  but  a  majority  of  the  people,  led  by  a 
President  in  whose  caution,  common  sense,  and  Ameri¬ 
canism  they  have  confidence,  are  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  experiment  up  to  date. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  has 
within  the  past  year  taken  an  enormous  stride  forward 
towards  that  position  in  international  affairs  the  country 
is  destined  to  occupy.  In  this  case  material  and  spiritual 
influences  are  working  together  towards  a  common  end. 
Self  interest  is  the  most  powerful  influence  in  human 
affairs,  and  when  this  interest  can  bedeck  itself  with  the 
labels  of  all  the  great  virtues  as  well,  it  becomes 
irresistible.  To  make  an  investment  in  Europe  which 
promises  profitable  direct  and  indirect  returns  is  good 
business,  but  when  the  same  investment  can  bring  unction 
to  the  soul  in  that  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  mankind,  a  saviour 
of  nations,  and  a  needed  stabiliser  for  the  storm-driven 
ships  of  state  of  several  countries,  it  casts  a  halo  over  the 
investment  and  brings  exaltation  of  the  spirit.  Those 
who  arranged  the  investment  were  meticulous  in  their 
terms  of  security,  but  they,  knowing  their  public  well, 
stressed  the  spiritual  side  in  the  publicity  which  preceded 
the  floating  of  the  loan. 

A  spiritual  call  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  makes 
wide  appeal,  for  underneath  all  the  obtrusive  materialism, 
almost  unheard  amid  the  din  of  noisy  modern  life,  and  as 
yet  untrained  as  a  chorus,  the  real  voice  of  the  people  is 
persistently  calling  for  a  better  balance  in  life  than  appar¬ 
ently  exists.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  national  life  of  far 
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greater  import  both  to  the  present  and  the  future,  and  of 
far  greater  significance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  destiny  ot 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  than  the  wealth,  pros¬ 
perity  or  physical  strength  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  the  Japanese  came  to  the  United  States  in  search 
of  inventions  for  their  own  country  they  ignored  American 
ideals  and  took  the  obvious,  the  result  being  that  they 
copied  the  worst  features  of  American  life  and  left  the  best. 
In  other  words,  they  copied  what  was  done  and  not  what 
Americans  said  should  be  done.  There  are  elements  of 
tragedy,  pathos  and  humour  in  this  struggle  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  fit  the  accepted  conventionalities  of  political, 
business  and  social  life  into  the  scheme  of  things  as  they 
were  designed  by  Puritan  ancestry  and  have  since  been 
elaborated  by  every  moralist  and  idealist  who  has  had  the 
ear  of  the  public.  That  there  is  such  a  struggle  going  on, 
however,  is  of  enormous  importance,  for  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  balance-wheel. 

Because  American  life  and  methods  may  be  subject  to 
just  criticism  does  not  mean  that  the  American  people 
defend  this  life  or  the  methods.  They  are  frank  in 
acknowledging  their  own  shortcomings,  and  their  severest 
critics  are  of  their  own  nationality.  If  Americans  were 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  believed  in  the  rightness  of 
life  as  it  is  now  lived  in  that  country,  the  situation  would  be 
hopeless  and  no  great  destiny  could  be  predicted  with 
honesty.  Above  the  din  of  the  strident  political,  business 
and  social  note,  however,  can  be  constantly  heard  the 
warning  voices  of  those  charged  with  public  responsibility, 
and  this  constant  admonition  is  slowly  but  surely  putting 
temper  into  American  character  and  strengthening  the 
spiritual  forces  at  work  among  the  people. 

Lincoln,  Cleveland  and  Coolidge  have  been  the  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  literally  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  the  nation,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  realise  that  one  of  these  is  still  alive 
and  in  all  probability  has  nearly  four  years  more 
of  office  yet  ahead  of  him.  He  was  President  when  the 
United  States  made  its  first  great  commitment  as  an  active 
participator  in  European  problems  in  times  of  peace  since 
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the  foundation  of  the  American  Government.  He  will  be 
President  during  the  next  four  years,  when  it  may  be 
expected  the  affairs  of  Europe  will  either  become  very 
much  worse  than  they  are  now  or  reach  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  state,  for  they  can  hardly  remain  as  they  are  now 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  the  near  future  the  United  States  must  play  a  consider¬ 
able  part,  and  the  nature  of  that  part  will  be  largely 
determined  by  President  Coolidge. 

Through  his  influence  and  encouragement  America  has 
taken  the  plunge  into  the  European  rapids,  and  is  now 
vitally  concerned  as  to  the  future  course  of  the  stream. 
As  the  sponsor  for  this  initiative  he  cannot  evade  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  adventure  he  cannot 
accomplish  a  withdrawal  for  the  United  States  or  himself. 
He  has  already  shown  that  he  considers  himself  as  a  one- 
man  President.  No  strong  men  are  in  his  Cabinet. 
Those  who  were  strongly  individual  have  left.  He  has 
replaced  them  by  men  who  will  do  his  bidding  without 
question.  He  has  taken  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country 
into  his  own  hands,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government  will  find  themselves  to  be 
purely  executives,  operating  to  carry  into  effect  the  policies 
that  will  be  announced  from  the  White  House. 

In  character,  method  and  custom  President  Coolidge  is 
the  antithesis  of  American  life  as  now  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  observation.  A  man  of  sparse  habit  and  plain 
living,  severely  economical,  riding  no  hobbies  and  with 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  “  hail  fellow,  well  met,” 
politician,  his  circle  of  intimate  personal  friends  is  small. 
Niggardly  of  speech,  positive  in  action,  obstinate  in  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  times  disregardful  of  party  considerations,  he 
stands  a  somewhat  lonely  figure  in  the  position  of  greatest 
personal  responsibility  ever  devised  by  man.  What  he 
does  during  the  next  few  years,  or  even  months,  will  hasten 
or  retard  the  progress  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
destined  point  by  a  considerable  degree.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  by  reason  of  this  he  will  have  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  immediate  fortunes  of  Europe  than  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  American  in  times  of  peace. 
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In  view  of  the  possible  significance  of  his  actions  to 
foreign  peoples  as  well  as  his  own,  the  nature  of  his  men¬ 
tality  is  important,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  paint  the 
portrait  in  detail  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  driving 
forces  which  are  behind  this  silent  man  who  works  out  his 
own  plans  in  solitude  in  the  light  of  his  own  inspirations. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  in  absolute  contrast  to  those  phases 
of  American  life  with  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
become  familiar  through  the  efforts  of  a  sensation-hungry 
press  and  the  film  producers.  President  Coolidge  has 
brought  to  the  White  House  the  stern  morality  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,  the  orthodox  attitude  towards  religion  and  the  outward 
observance,  and  the  marked  inflexibility  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  point  of  view  in  regard  to  many  things  concerning 
which  the  modern  world  is  inclined  to  think  loosely,  if 
at  all.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  modernists  now  supposed  to  be  in  control  of  life, 
especially  in  America,  that  by  an  enormous  majority  they 
have  put  into  the  White  House  on  his  own  merits  a  man 
so  opposed  in  principle  and  in  habit  to  the  present  way  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  man  in  public  life  in  the  United 
States  who  would  appear  to  be  a  less  likely  choice.  He 
bears  more  likeness  to  a  grim  spectre  at  the  feast  than  the 
chosen  companion  of  a  band  of  revellers. 

He  stands  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  a  land  where 
in  many  places  it  is  the  custom  to  ignore  it.  He  preaches 
and  practises  the  cultivation  of  homely  virtues  long  since 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  considerable  elements  in  the 
population.  He  is  not  even  a  man  of  wide  culture  or 
strong  personal  appeal.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  he 
does  stand  for  what  a  great  majority  of  the  people  believe 
should  be  the  attitude  of  every  American  towards  life  and 
its  activities,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  from  that  atti¬ 
tude  themselves  or  how  disinclined  they  may  be  to  assume 
it.  He  is  the  American  conscience  on  exhibit  in  the  White 
House  as  is  the  statue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  Neither  one  or  the  other  represents  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  as  they  are,  although  they  and  what 
they  stand  for  receive  an  almost  unanimous  endorsement 
on  every  possible  occasion  as  representing  American  ideals. 
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That  these  are  the  American  ideals  is  actually  true,  and 
while  the  nation  individually  does  not  live  up  to  them  the 
collective  expression  is  found  to  resemble  the  ideal  more 
closely  than  might  be  expected  by  those  who  have  not  had 
opportunity  to  delve  below  the  dross  in  search  of  the  true 
metal. 

President  Coolidge  is  not  especially  popular  with  Con¬ 
gress  or  with  the  political  leaders.  He  has  already  been 
in  conflict  with  the  legislative  body  on  important  matters, 
and  in  several  cases  has  been  distinctly  defeated.  There 
has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  quarrel.  There  have  been 
no  rantings,  personal  appeals,  or  mutual  threats  as  would 
have  been  characteristic  of  certain  previous  administra¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  rather  a  quiet  contest  of  wills  in  which 
the  President  has  failed  to  carry  his  point.  The  result 
is  that  Congress  has  established  its  authority  and  the 
President  has  been  compelled  to  turn  in  other  directions 
to  carry  out  his  intentions.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  loss  of  prestige  or  dignity  on  either  side  as  a 
result  of  these  controversies,  which  is  fortunate,  for  it  is 
essential  there  should  be  a  good  working  agreement 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  functions  of  the 
Government  during  the  next  few  years  if  the  best  is  to 
be  made  of  the  important  situations  which  will  inevitably 
arise. 

There  are  three  matters  of  deep  concern  to  Europe  in 
which  President  Coolidge  is  greatly  interested.  One  is 
to  further  the  cause  of  disarmament  by  international  agree¬ 
ments  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than  now  exist. 
Another  is  the  possibility  of  assisting  France  to  a  more 
stable  state  of  finance  by  the  application  of  some  sort  of 
“  Dawes  plan,”  and  the  other  is  the  adjustment  of  relations 
with  Russia  upon  some  mutually  acceptable  line  which 
would  do  away  with  the  present  undesirable  state  of 
affairs.  There  is  much  talk  of  another  Washington  con¬ 
ference  in  regard  to  disarmament,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  such  a  conference  would  have  been  called  by 
President  Coolidge  had  there  been  any  indications  of  a 
successful  outcome.  The  delay  in  this  matter  indicates 
that  the  President  has  been  truly  and  wisely  advised  that 
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the  moment  has  not  yet  arrived  when  this  can  be  done  to 
advantage.  He  has  every  assurance  of  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  Great  Britain  in  any  such  scheme.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  with  France,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that 
some  settlement  of  the  financial  situation  in  France  will 
have  to  precede  the  participation  of  that  country  in  any 
further  conferences  over  the  question  of  disarmament. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  in  the  American 
press  in  favour  of  the  adoption  by  France  of  some  kind 
of  a  Dawes  plan  to  rescue  the  finances  of  that  country  from 
the  bog  into  which  they  have  fallen,  that  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  some  of  the  inspiration  for  this  talk  comes 
from  Washington.  The  time  may  come  when  France  will 
be  glad  to  accept  any  suggestion  which  promises  to  remove 
the  danger  of  a  serious  crash,  such  as  has  been  predicted 
would  come  about  before  long.  Linked  with  this  French 
situation  are  the  matters  of  the  war  debts,  German  repara¬ 
tions  and  disarmament,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
President  Coolidge  is  prepared  to  go  further  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  placing  the  influence,  power,  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  may 
try  to  bring  about  a  general  agreement  which  will  make 
for  stability  and  world  peace. 

It  is  denied  from  Washington  that  the  Administration 
has  changed  its  position  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  there  are  signs 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  is  reserving  to  himself  his 
own  private  opinions  until  such  time  as  he  may  take  action. 
That  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
hard-and-fast  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  is  well  understood,  and  in  this  wish  he  is  now 
supported  by  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Congress. 
So  long  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  elect  as  their 
President  a  man  of  the  character  and  peculiar  qualities  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  regard  present  unde¬ 
sirable  manfestations  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  superficial 
ailments.  The  bones,  sinew  and  heart  of  the  nation  are 
sound,  in  their  right  place,  and  functioning  as  they  should. 
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By  May  Bateman 

Celui  qui  aime,  court,  vole ;  il  est  libre  et  rien  ne  I’arrfite.  II  donne 
tout  pour  possdder  tout.  .  .  .  L’amour  veille  sans  cesse,  dans  le  sommeil 
meme,  il  ne  dort  point  .  •  .  mais  tel  qu’une  flamme  vive  et  p^n^trante,  il 
s’dlance  vers  le  ciel.  Imitation. 

In  an  advertising  age  when  self-confidence  ranks  as  a  great 
asset  the  average  man  is  staggered  by  the  fact  that  an 
obscure  Carmelite  nun,  Ther^se  of  Lisieux,  “  ne  cherchant 
qu’a  s’effacer,”  should  be  acclaimed  in  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  sales  of  her  book,  UHistoire  d'tme 
Ame,  exceed  those  of  the  best  sellers  in  England  and 
America,  in  spite  of  being  neither  morbid,  dramatic,  nor 
spectacular.  It  has  been  translated  into  eight  languages.* 
And  since  her  death,  writes  a  contemporary,  “  il  n’y  a  pas 
un  homme  d’affaires  a  qui  Ton  a  confie  plus  d’affaires,  ni 
ecrit  autant  de  lettres  en  quinze  jours  qu’on  en  ecrit  chaque 
jour  a  son  Carmel.  Il  n’y  a  pas  d’homme  illustre  dans  les 
lettres  ou  dans  les  arts,  dans  le  magistrature,  I’armee  ou 
le  gouvernement,  pas  d’emp^reur,  pas  de  roi  dont  on  ait 
demande  si  universellement,  et  avec  tant  d’instances,  la 
glorification.  ...  La  signature  des  savants  y  voisine 
avec  celle  des  ignorants;  celle  des  prelats  avec  celle  des 
gens  du  monde.  Il  en  est  venu  des  Universites  et  des 
peuplades  encore  sauvages.  .  .  .  Il  y  en  avait  de  quoi 
remplir  une  biblioth^que.” 

Not  easy  to  reconcile  such  statements  with  our  mental 
picture  of  a  girl  who,  as  a"  postulant,  wrote,  “Je  ne  veux 
plus  rien  que  I’oubli  .  .  .  non  pas  le  mepris,  les  injures,  ce 
seraient  trop  glorieux.”  Harder  still  to  associate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  out  of  such  precepts  with  the  majesty  and  pomp 
of  her  forthcoming  Canonisation  ceremonial  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  on  May  17th.  For  Ther^se’s  love  of  living  “sans 
visage,”  as  Paul  Claudel  would  say,  did  not  change  with 
changing  years.  “  Quel  bonheur  d’etre  si  bien  cachee  que 
personne  ne  pense  h  vous,”  *  she  wrote  later. 

(1)  Asiatic  as  well  as  European. 

(2)  She  died  at  Lisieux  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1897,  twenty-four. 
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No  self-glorification  here;  no  attempt  to  make  fine 
gestures.  There  is  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  picture 
of  the  little  nun  who,  to  so  many  of  the  community,  only 
“stood  out  because  she  always  looked  so  smiling  and 
happy,”  and  that  drawn  by  the  present  Pope  in  his  official 
judgment  of  her  sanctity. 

“Dieu  a  forme  dans  le  secret,  une  miniature  exquise- 
ment  fine,  de  saintete  parfaite.  .  .  .  La  voix  de  Dieu  et 
la  voix  des  hommes  se  sont  comme  divinemeni  unies  four 
exalter  .  .  .  Therhse  de  U Enfant  JesusT 

But  the  Divine  paradox  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  paradox  of  all :  “  We  fools  accounted  their  life  folly 
.  .  .  but  they  are  numbered  with  the  saints.”  ‘  Super¬ 
natural  movements  run  counter  to  all  natural  leanings. 
Learned  theologians  testify  to  the  debt  which  they  owe  to 
this  girl  of  twenty-four.  “  Nous  qui  nous  appelons 
docteurs  en  theologie,  nous  enseignions  au  monde  une 
theologie  tres  savante  que  les  fiddles  n’avaient  pas  le 
temps  d’ecouter.  Donnez  nous  ^  manger,  et  k  nos  enfants 
de  quoi  se  vetir  .  .  .  nous  disaient-ils.  .  .  .  Et  le  Seigneur 
eut  pitie  de  cette  foule.  ...  II  prit  une  enfant,  Th^rese, 
et  la  plaga  au  milieu  de  ses  apotres.  Et  cette  enfant  leur 
revela  des  verites  si  simples,  si  ravissantes,  que  les 
docteurs  durent  reconnaitre  leur  ignorance,  et  se  mirent 
k  la  suite  de  I’enfant  pour  enseigner  sa  doctrine  au 
peuple.” 

Another  inconsistency.  Scholars  speak  of  “  little 
Ther^se  ”  as  a  “  great  mystic.”  Mysticism  to  the  average 
man  indicates  profound  study  of  deep  subjects  along 
lines  far  from  his  mental  reach,  even  did  he  wish  to  pursue 
them.  But  he  knows  that  opportunities  of  such  research 
would  be,  for  Carmelite  nuns,  few  and  far  between.  Their 
communal  poverty  forbids  possession  of  extensive 
libraries.  True,  their  foundress,  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  mystics  of  her  time.  But  her  character 
was  altogether  unique  and  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  work  she  travelled  widely  and  met  and 
corresponded  with  many  significant  personages.  Th^r^se 
of  Lisieux  had  no  such  opportunities.  From  the  age  of 

(i)  Wisdom,  V,  5. 
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fifteen  until  her  death  she  lived  in  an  enclosure.  What  she 
knew  came  from  prolonged  hours  of  loving  study  of  the 
very  Book  whose  value,  more  and  more,  is  being  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  exponents  of  Scriptural  Higher  Criticism 
— the  Bible.  She  knew  it  line  by  line.  “  Elle  puisait 
dans  la  Sainte  Evangile  toute  la  nourriture  de  son 
ame.  .  .  .”  Four  months  before  her  death  she  said,  “  Pour 
moi,  je  ne  trouve  plus  rien  dans  les  livres.  L’Evangile  me 
suffit.” 

Mysticism,  as  we  know,  is  defined  as  a  profound 
religious  tendency,  a  desire  of  the  human  soul  towards 
an  intimate  union  with  the  Divinity,  or  a  system 
emerging  from  such  tendency  or  desire.  Coming  to  bed¬ 
rock,  the  average  man  sums  up  the  mystic  as  one  who 
sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams,  prophesies,  and  has 
direct  revelations.  An  austere  type;  given,  generally,  to 
remarkable  bodily  mortifications;  falling  into,  or  upon, 
ecstasy;  remote  and  inaccessible.  Initiation  to  mysticism 
shows  for  him  as  being  by  way  of  a  hard  path,  clearly 
only  to  be  traversed  by  the  few.  Adepts  stand  in  majestic 
loneliness  upon  heights  far  removed  from  their  followers. 

How  does  that  fit  in  with  the  portrait  of  Th^rese  ? 

No  word  in  the  English  language  has  ever  been  more 
misapplied  than  the  word  mysticism,  which  we  use  so 
glibly.  In  no  age  more  than  the  present  has  false 
mysticism  established  firmer  claims  upon  credulity.  The 
innate  desire  of  natural  man  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
supernatural  world  draws  him  into  many  strange  and 
perilous  adventures. 

The  whole  essence  of  Ther^se  of  Lisieux’  mystical 
teaching  is  that  her  way  of  perfection  is  open  to  us  all. 
Vehemently,  she  emphasises  the  point  that  in  the  whole  of 
her  direction  there  is  nothing  which  “  little  souls  like  her 
own  ”  cannot  follow.  Great  ways  are  for  great  saints. 
“  Dans  ma  petite  voie  ”  (“  ou  rien  ne  sort  de  I’ordinaire,” 
she  said  on  another  occasion)  “  il  n’y  a  que  des  choses  tres 
ordinaires ;  il  faut  que  tout  ce  que  je  fais,  les  petites  ames 
puissent  le  faire.”  ^ 

Privations  ?  Bodily  mortifications  ?  “  Elle  estimait 

(i)  L’Esprit  de  la  B.  I'hirese  de  I’Enfant  Jdsus. 
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toutes  les  penitences  corporelles  bien  peu  de  choses,  mises 
en  balance  avec  la  charite.”  ^  Beyond  the  daily  austerities 
common  to  Carmelite  conventual  routine — austerities  from 
which  the  human  nature  of  most  of  us  would  certainly 
shrink  in  these  soft  days — accentuated,  in  her  case,  by 
constitutional  delicacy  and  extreme  sensitiveness, 
“  c’etaient  au  hasard  des  ^v^nements  manages  par  la 
Providence  qu’elle  cueillait  ses  sacrifices.”  “  Les  seules 
mortifications  que  Ton  m’accordait  consistaient  a  mortifier 
mon  amour-propre,”  she  writes,  “  ce  qui  me  faisait  plus  de 
bien  que  les  penitences  corporelles.”  In  severe  bodily 
penance,  in  her  view,  “  il  y  entrait  souvent  plus  de  nature 
que  de  vertu.”  * 

Therese’s  heroism  lay  in  accepting  every  slight,  every 
disappointment,  every  injustice,  every  physical  pang  and 
human  sacrifice  with  a  smile.  Shouldering  visible  burdens 
gallantly  in  the  limelight  is  one  thing,  and  shouldering 
burdens  of  which  only  God  knows  the  weight  with  such 
apparent  ease  and  innate  cheerfulness  that  not  even  our 
intimates  realise  that  they  weigh  heavily  at  all,  is  another. 
She  carried  out  her  precept  that  “  il  faut  aller  au  bout  de 
ses  forces  avant  de  se  plaindre  ”  to  the  last.  “  Si  vous 
saviez  ce  qu’elle  endure!  ”  said  her  doctor.  “Jamais  je 
n’ai  vu  souffrir  autant  avec  cette  expression  de  joie 
surnaturelle.” 

But  there  was  no  thought,  as  we  might  easily  imagine, 
of  adding  one  single  “  jewel  to  her  individual  crown  ”  in 
her  motive.  All  she  did,  all  she  was,  was  for  sheer  love 
of  God.  Intense  and  passionate  love  of  Him  inspired 
every  act  of  self-surrender,  however  trivial  in  itself,  saturat¬ 
ing  and  steeping  her  in  illumination.  Like  the  child  of 
five  ®  who,  seeing  a  little  statue  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  His 
Crib  one  Christmas  in  a  Catholic  church,  leapt  over  the 
barrier  and  took  it  in  her  arms,  crying,  “  You  only  had 
straw  to  lie  on,  in  a  Cave  I  But  I’ll  take  you  home  with 
me,  and  love  and  warm  you  I  ” — Therese,  knowing  how 
little  God  is  really  loved  by  even  those  of  us  who  call 

(1)  L'Esprit  de  la  B.  Thirhe  de  I’Enfant  Jisus. 

(2)  Words  taken  down  from  her  lips  six  weeks  before  her  death. 

(3)  The  present  writer  heard  this  story  at  first-hand  from  an  eye-witness. 
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ourselves  Christians,  set  herself  to  make  a  home  for  Him 
in  her  heart.  “  Le  bon  Dieu  est  peu  aime  sur  la  terre  !  ”  ^ 
“  C’est  a  nous  de  consoler  Jesus,  ce  n’est  pas  a  lui  de  nous 
consoler.  II  a  si  bon  coeur  que  si  vous  pleurez,  il 
essuiera  vos  larmes,  mais  ensuite,  il  s’en  ira  triste  !  ” 

So  near,  so  clearly  defined,  was  her  “  awareness  ”  of 
the  living  God,  that  we  expect  supernatural  “  consola¬ 
tions,”  in  the  mystical  sense  of  the  term,  to  come  inevitably 
in  her  way.  Visions  and  ecstasies  dominate  most  accounts 
of  false  mysticism,  and  we  almost  expect  revelations  in 
real  mysticism  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  forget  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  form  part  of  mystical  experience  at  all, 
although  from  time  to  time  God  has  allowed  His  friends 
to  sense,  or  even  to  see  Him,  at  certain  stages  of  the 
Soul’s  journey  towards  the  Beatific  Vision. 

Therese  specifically  repudiates  the  possession  of  any 
supernatural  “  lights.”  “  Sans  m’en  apercevoir,  car  je  n’ai 
pas  le  don  de  lire  dans  les  ames,  j’avais  prononcee  une 
parole  vraiment  inspiree.*  “  Lorsque  je  chante  le 
bonheur  du  ciel,  I’eternelle  possession  de  Dieu,  je  n’en 
ressens  aucune  joie,  car  je  chante  seulement  ce  que  je  veux 
croire.”  ®  “  Non,  je  ne  souhaite  pas  voir  le  bon  Dieu  sur 
la  terre.  .  .  .  Je  n’ai  jamais  desire  de  visions,  j’aime 
mieux  attendre  la  vision  eternelle.”  Six  days  before  her 
death  she  told  the  Sister  to  whom  she  owed  an  incom¬ 
parable  debt.  Mere  Agnes  de  Jesus,  that  she  had  no  idea 
as  to  when  “  freedom  ”  would  come.  “  Je  vous  I’assure, 
je  n’ai  pas  d’intuitions  !  Je  connais  seulement  ce  que  vous 
connaissez,  je  ne  devine  rien  que  par  ce  que  je  vois  et  sens 
comme  vous !  ” 

The  whole  range  of  Therese  of  Lisieux’  apostolate  is 
covered  in  five  words.  By  means  of  “  spiritual  childhood  ” 
she  came  directly  upon  the  “  love  of  God  ”  which  alone 
enlarges  vision  and  satisfies  the  restless  soul.  She  found 
her  “  short  cut  to  perfection  ”  by  applying  the  actual  teach¬ 
ing  of  Our  Lord  practically  to  everyday  life ;  by  following, 
daily  and  hourly,  the  rule  He  gave  us  in  those  “  two  great 

(1)  and  (3)  L' Esprit. 

(2)  UHistoire  d'une  Ante. 
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Commandments,”  in  both  of  which  the  word  “  LOVE  ” 
reigns  supreme. 

Seen  so,  how  simple  the  way  is,  and  how  direct! 
"  Unless  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  In  the  wisdom  of  love  Th^r^se, 
unlike  most  of  us,  took  Our  Lord  at  His  word.  “  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.”  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.” 

The  essence  of  childhood  is  weakness  and  dependence. 
The  essence  of  spiritual  childhood  is  confidence  and  self- 
abandonment.  The  child  who,  taking  a  few  faltering 
steps,  slips  to  the  ground,  is  taken  up  into  his  father’s  arms 
and  comforted,  and  set  upon  his  feet  again.  And  again 
he  tries  to  walk ;  succeeds  a  little  better  this  time,  perhaps, 
before  he  stumbles.  But  he  counts  upon  never-failing 
help,  and  gives,  in  return,  devoted  love  for  all  the  tender 
care  surrounding  him.  No  wonder  that,  taking  this  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  ordinary  lives,  Therese  learned 
patience  and  recollection  and  serenity  so  sweetly,  in  the 
very  School  of  Love.  “  Je  fais  tons  mes  efforts  pour  etre 
un  tout  petit  enfant,”  she  wrote,  a  year  before  her  death. 
“  Comme  cela,  je  n’ai  pas  preparatifs  k  faire.  Jesus  doit 
lui-meme  payer  tous  les  frais  de  voyage,  et  le  prix  d’entree 
au  ciel.”  “  Nous  sommes  trop  petites  pour  nous  mettre 
toujours  au-dessus  des  difficultes  ...  eh  bien !  passons 
dessous  tout  simplement.  .  .  Si  la  nuit  fait  peur  au  petit 
enfant  .  .  .  qu’il  ferme  les  yeux,  c’est  le  seul  sacrifice  que 
Jesus  lui  demande.  En  se  tenant  ainsi  paisible,  la  nuit  ne 
I’effraiera  plus,  et  bientot  le  calme,  sinon  la  joie,  renaitre 
dans  son  coeur.”  ^  And  again  :  “  Nous  qui  courons  dans  la 
vie  d’amour,  il  ne  faut  jamais  nous  tourmenter  de  rien.”* 
“  II  faut  dire  a  Dieu  .  .  .  je  sais  bien  que  je  ne  serai  jamais 
digne  de  ce  que  j’espere,  je  vous  tends  seulement  la  main 
comme  une  petite  mendiante,  bien  sfire  que  vous 
m’exaucerez  pleinement.”  ® 

In  an  unloving  age  Therese  saw  that  the  Giver  of  Love 
asked  love  of  His  children  vainly  in  most  cases.  “  C’est 
parce  qu’elle  vit  a  quel  point  I’amour  de  Dieu  est  meconnu 

(i)  CoHseils  et  Souvenirs.  (2)  L’Histoire.  (3)  L’Esprit. 
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ici-bas  qu’elle  s’offrit  en  victime  a  cet  Amour  mis^ri- 
cordieux.  .  .  C’est  en  voulant  ‘  soulager  Dieu  *  qu’elle  en 
chercha  et  trouva  le  moyen  dans  les  exercices  multiples  de 
I’amour,  puisque  les  ames  embrasees  ne  peuvent  tester 
inactives.”  Writing  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  she  wrote :  “  En  disant  que  c’est  un 
cheveu  qui  pent  operer  ce  prodigue,  Jesus  nous  montre  que 
les  plus  petites  actions,  faites  par  amour,  sont  celles  qui 
charment  son  coeur.”  “A  ma  mort,  quand  je  verrai  le  bon 
Dieu  .  .  .  qui  voudra  me  combler  de  ses  tendresses  toute 
I’eternite  .  .  .  cela  me  sera  impossible  de  supporter,  si 
je  n’ai  pas  fait  sur  la  terre  tout  ce  que  j’aurai  pu  pour 
lui  faire  plaisir.”  * 

At  a  time  when  we  find  it  hard  to  love  the  brother  whom 
we  have  seen,  because  the  love  of  the  invisible  God  does 
not  really  penetrate  us,  the  apostolate  of  the  future  Saint 
Therese  of  Lisieux  comes  with  overwhelming  force.  Theo¬ 
retically  we  know  that  love  can  cover  even  human  sin — 
because  the  Magdalen  loved  much  she  was  forgiven — but, 
metaphorically,  we  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  spell  the 
word.  Therese  meets  both  intellectual  pride  and  self-love 
with  shafts  which  illuminate  their  darkness.  She  disarms 
criticism  by  the  clearness  of  her  vision.  To  the  weak  soul, 
to  the  struggling  soul,  to  the  merely  tired  soul,  and  the 
penitent  and  suffering,  she  brings  assurance  and  serenity 
through  her  insistence  that  Christ’s  promises  will  be  ful¬ 
filled.  “  He  that  is  low  shall  be  exalted.”  “  Tuus  sum 
ego,  salvum  me  fac :  quoniam  justificationes  tuas  exqui- 
sivi.”  And  thus,  by  way  of  little  streets  and  hamlets, 
through  hedgerows  and  dusty  plains,  she  leads  us  upon 
open  country  towards  the  vision  which  we  await  in  hope.  . .  . 

(1)  Notes  in^dites. 
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By  J.  F.  S.  Ross 
Time  is  not  old. 

No  greybeard  he  :  with  rusty  scythe, 
Clutched  in  hands  too  frail  to  reap 
From  fields  of  life  his  dismal  tithe, 

He  does  not  sullen  vigil  keep. 

Oh,  no !  .  .  . 

Time  is  a  youth 

With  rosy  limbs  and  laughing  eyes. 

O,  fleet  of  foot  is  he  and  gay, 

And,  when  we’re  young,  how  friendly  ! 
With  us  himself  he  soon  allies, 

In  golden  leisure  sporting. 

He  has  no  care  to  haste  away, 

He  loiters  all  the  livelong  day, 
Unurged  with  us  consorting. 

He  is  our  friend  and  loves  to  go 
At  our  own  pace,  however  slow. 

And  blithe  he  is  and  merry. 

But  as  we  grow  in  brain  and  limb 
He  faster  moves  and  faster. 

ThQUgh  step  by  step  we  run  with  him 
He  quickly  proves  our  master. 

“  Oh,  Time  !  ”  we  cry,  “  go  not  so  fast ! 
“  Not  so  you  used  to  lead  us.” 

But  Time  laughs  gaily  as  he  flits, 

And  little  ease  he  now  permits. 

As  to  his  pace  we  speed  us. 

In  vain  we  seek  to  loiter  yet. 

And  sigh  for  youthful  leisure. 

Avails  not  lament  or  regret. 

Time  will  not  wait  our  pleasure. 
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So  through  the  weary  years  we  speed. 

As  faded  youth,  so  fades  our  prime, 

And  breath  grows  short  and  eyes  grow  dim. 

And  ever  stiffer  moves  each  limb. 

Until  at  last  our  doom  we  read  : 

No  more  shall  we  keep  step  with  Time. 

Soon,  soon  he  will  elude  us. 

“  Oh,  Time  !  ”  we  plead,  “  Oh,  Time,  come  back  !  ” 
“  Do  not  so  faithless  leave  us  !  ” 

But  Time  is  young,  and  youth  we  lack. 

No  more  we  can  deceive  us. 

He  gaily  laughs,  but  will  not  wait 
For  scanty  breath  or  stumbling  gait 
Of  those  who  lag  behind  him. 

Though  once  he  loitered  all  the  day, 

He  now  goes  fast  and  fast  away. 

Soon  we  shall  no  more  find  him. 

His  rosy  limbs  will  vanish  quite 
In  darkness  of  the  last,  long  night, 

And  Time  for  us  be  ended. 

Oh,  no !  .  .  . 

Time  is  not  old. 


i 

1 
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‘‘FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW”  STORIES 


THE  LETHAL  CHAMBER 
By  Walter  Lennard 

“  Come  in,”  said  the  courteous  janitor.  ”  I  believe  you  are  furnished 
with  the  proper  authority.”  I  showed  him  my  credentials,  which 
were  more  than  satisfactory  to  my  mind.  But  the  doorkeeper  smiled. 
“I  see  that  like  others  you  are  limited  to  the  central  hall.”  ”  What 
does  that  mean?”  I  asked.  “Well,  you  see,”  he  returned,  “we 
have  two  quite  distinct  kinds  of  visitors  to  this  establishment.  There 
are  those  who  are  prompted  by  sheer  curiosity,  and  to  this  class  I 
take  it  you  belong.  And  there  are  others  who  are  by  no  means 
inquisitive,  but  have  already  decided  that  this  is  to  be  their  home 
and  future  residence.  The  latter  class  are,  according  to  our  rules, 
admitted  to  the  inner  sanctum,  and  are  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  make  up  their  minds.  They  always  protest  that  their  minds 
are  already  made  up,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  and 
know  that  different  moods  are  accountable  for  very  different  resolves.” 

“I  see  that  your  duties  have  given  you  a  philosophic  mjnd,”  T 
said. 

“  But  to  return  to  your  case,”  the  hall  porter  went  on.  “If  you 
are  moved  by  curiosity  you  will  be  permitted  to  see  the  hall,  whence 
several  doors  and  passages  lead  in  different  directions ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  you  can  go  no  further.  You  will  find  the  hall  quite  a 
pleasant  place,”  he  added,  as  he  saw  a  look  of  disappointment  on 
my  face;  “we  have  furnished  it  like  a  cafe,  and  you  can  order  what 
you  like.” 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed,  for  it  seemed  that  I  should  get  but 
little  knowledge  with  my  opportunities  so  limited.  I  had  come  up 
to  the  door  of  this  fine  building — which  looked  like  something  between 
a  railway  station  and  a  modern  hotel — with  keen  anticipation,  and 
had  been  duly  impressed  by  the  leisurely  taste  which  had  ornamented 
the  fagade.  Over  a  stately  door  of  entrance  was  an  inscription 
which  reminded  me  of  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath.  Only  instead  of 
the  words  :  aya^ov  fitv  vSuip,  the  lettering  ran  :  ayado$  fitv  ©avaros, 
and  underneath  was  the  w'ell-known  quotation  from  Sophocles 
which  asserted  that  the  best  course  for  any  man  was  to  depart 
as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  nothing  from  which  he  came. 
The  words  “  Lethal  Chamber  ”  were,  I  saw,  carefully  avoided  both 
in  the  discreet  advertisement  appearing  as  a  rule  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Agony  Column  in  The  Times  and  on  the  facade  of  the  building. 
The  edifice,  as  a  whole,  looked  imposing  without  suggesting  melan¬ 
choly  associations.  But  now,  although  I  had  the  leave  of  the  Mayor 
and  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  visit  the  place,  it  looked  as  if  I  should 
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after  all  only  inspect  the  unessential  part  of  the  establishment  without 
penetrating  into  the  interesting  interior.  The  porter  saw  my 
embarrassment,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence  said  in  a  consola¬ 
tory  voice,  “Well,  come  inside,  at  all  events.  Whether  you  see 
much  or  little  depends,  after  all,  entirely  on  yourself.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  such  a  pronoimcement  exactly  suited  my  case 
or  resolved  my  doubts.  Had  I  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  clear  idea  in 
my  mind  of  what  I  intended?  I  was  not  sure  whether  my  only 
motive  was  anything  but  curiosity — as,  indeed,  the  porter  had  himself 
suggested.  Obviously,  my  course  of  action  must  be  guided  by  events. 
So  I  followed  my  Cerberus — who  was  much  too  polite  to  deserve 
such  a  name — into  the  building. 

It  reminded  me  oddly  enough  of  the  Ritz  or  the  Carlton.  There 
was  an  entrance  lounge  and  through  swing  doors  a  hall  decorated 
with  flowers  and  diversified  with  a  series  of  little  tables  at  which 
visitors — I  do  not  know  how  else  to  call  them — were  seated,  drinking 
their  afternoon  tea.  There  was  a  first-rate  band,  which,  I  afterwards 
learnt,  was  forbidden  to  play  anything  gloomy  or  meditative,  giving 
its  audience  a  selection  of  valses  and  even  Jazz  dances.  In  one  corner 
there  appeared  to  be  an  alcove  or  side-room  for  a  very  special 
clientele,  over  the  entrance  to  which  was  inscribed  those  mysterious 
words,  “  Who  knpws  if  life  be  death  or  death  be  life?  ”  The  manage¬ 
ment  was  evidently  fond  of  inscriptions,  for  I  noticed  that  the  plates 
and  tea-cups  bore  the  motto  “  Memento  mori  ”  or  “  Mors  Janua 
VitJE,”  while  on  a  silver  salver  I  caught  the  words  parodied  from 
Dante,  “Abandon  grief,  ye  who  enter  here.”  My  guide,  however, 
did  not  allow  me  much  time  to  examine  the  place,  for  he  remarked, 
“  You  will  be  able  to  sit  at  your  ease  here  later  on.  I  must  now 
bring  you  to  what  we  call  the  Grand  Criterion,  the  first  great  ordinance 
which  you  must  sign — or  refuse  to  sign — as  you  please.” 

"Have  all  these  signed  it?”  I  said,  pointing  to  the  assembly  of 
tea-drinkers. 

“  Some  have  and  some  have  not,”  was  the  reply.  “  But  if  they 
have  not,  they  can  go  no  farther  within  the  building.” 

“  They  may  treat  it  as  a  restaurant,  but  not  as  an  hotel,”  I 
suggested. 

“  Exactly,”  said  the  porter. 

“  Or  possibly  as  a  cemetery,”  I  muttered  to  myself. 

My  guide  then  took  me  to  a  desk  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall, 
and  opened  a  large  book  which  he  put  into  my  hands.  “  Look  at 
the  first  page,”  he  said. 

I  read  as  follows  :  To  those  who  will  make  use  of  this  establishment 
there  is  one  condition.  They  must  sign  certain  articles  of  faith. 

(i)  I  believe  that  Life  is  offered  us  as  a  gift,  which  we  can 

either  use  or  refuse. 

(ii)  We  were  not  consulted  when  we  were  born;  and  we  are  not 

therefore  responsible  to  anyone  as  to  how  or  when  we  die. 

(iii)  I  believe  that  Reason  tells  us  that  if  Life  be  intolerable  we 

can  leave  it. 
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The  definition  of  “  intolerable  ”  is  left  entirely  to  the  individual, 

(iv)  My  departure  from  this  life  will  not  injure  the  interests  of 
any  living  soul  or  bring  intolerable  discomfort  on  my  relations. 

(v)  In  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion  that  I  need  not  ask  any¬ 
thing  farther  from  life,  I  am  not  motived  by  anger  or  jealousy  or 
pique  or  emotional  frenzy  :  I  act  solely  (so  far  as  I  know  myself) 
from  considerations  of  reason. 

(vi)  I  accept  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics.  I  appreciate 
the  dictum  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  “  The  house  is  smoky,  and  1 
leave  it,” 

These  articles  of  Faith  I  read  over  carefully  more  than  once  and 
then  turned  to  my  guide.  ”  If  I  do  not  sign,  what  then?  ”  ”  Then 
you  can  remain  in  the  hall,  but  you  must  leave  at  7  o’clock.” 
“  And  if  I  do  sign,”  I  queried,  ”  what  are  my  privileges?  ”  “  You 

can  go  where  you  will — except  to  one  inner  shrine  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
to  which  entrance  is  only  permitted  to  the  Adepts.” 

”  The  Adepts?  ”  I  asked.  “  Who  are  they?  ”  “I  cannot  tell  you. 
Only  our  Chief  Secretary  knows  :  but  they  live  apart  and  are,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  to  death.” 

I  read  over  once  more  the  articles,  and  hesitated.  Theoretically, 
I  could  accept  them  and  sign  with  a  good  conscience.  But  what 
they  practically  involved  I  could  not  see  quite  clearly.  They  did 
not  seem  to  bind  me  to  any  great  obligation :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  might  mean  more  than  was  apparent  from  the  mere  words. 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said  to  my  guide.  “  May  I  reflect  for  a  few 
moments?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  he  answered.  “  You  can  ring  for  me,  if  you  want 
me.  Any  of  these  waiters  can  fetch  me,  if  you  ask  them.” 

As  he  turned  away  a  young  man  with  a  very  excited  look  caught 
me  by  the  sleeve  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  ”  Don’t  sign !  Don’t 
sign  !  You  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  sign  you  will 
repent  it !  Look  at  me  !  ” 

”  Why  must  I  not  sign?  ”  I  asked  coldly,  for  I  did  not  relish  the 
interruption. 

“  Look  at  me  !  ”  he  went  on.  “I  was  once  well  and  hearty  like 
you,  with  a  pulse  that  beat  regularly.  Now  I  am  a  mass  of  nerves, 
always  excited  and  hypochondriacal.  You  are  allowed  to  be  here 
for  a  week,  while  you  are  making  up  your  mind,  but  they  don’t 
tell  you  that  while  you  are  here  they  will  practise  their  hellish 
craft  upon  you,  and  make  you  a  slave  !  Every  night  they  send  you 
horrid  dreams  and  even  by  day  they  surround  you  with  appalling 
visions.” 

“  But  why?  ”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know!”  he  w-ailed.  “When  I 
thought  that  I  wanted  to  die  I  was  a  strong  man.  But  now,  after 
a  week — for  my  week  ends  to-night — I  don’t  know  what  I  want,  I 
have  no  will,  and  my  mind  is  full  of  whirling  emotions  and  bitter, 
cruel  fancies.  I  think  I  am  going  mad  I  What  is  the  good  if  I 
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am  released  to  the  world  again  and  find  myself  a  madman?  But 
I  can’t  face  death!  I  cannot,  I  cannot!  ”  And  he  put  his  hands 
to  his  face  and  shivered,  as  if  he  had  the  palsy. 

Poor  wretch,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  looked  at  his  woe-begone 
appearance.  You  are  certainly  not  a  very  good  advertisement  for  a 
Lethal  Chamber ! 

I  suppose  I  must  have  spoken  louder  than  I  thought,  for  a  stout, 
rather  rubicund  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  near,  overheard  me. 
“  You  are  right,”  he  said,  “he  is  a  poor  thing.  But  they  tell  me 
that  though  he  goes  away  with  an  appearance  of  relief,  he  will  be 
sure  to  come  back  within  a  month.  That  is  the  worst  of  these  undecided 
characters.  Being  very  neurotic  they  are  the  victims  of  their  changing 
moods.  He  is  so  miserable  that  he  fancies  that  death  will  be 
a  relief ;  then  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  death  he  is  frightened, 
and  wants  to  run  away.  But  he  can’t  rim  away  from  himself, 
unfortunately.” 

“  At  all  events,  Sir,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  you  are  a  much 
better  advertisement  for  the  establishment.”  My  remark  seemed  to 
please  the  stout  gentleman,  for  he  smiled  genially. 

“  Oh,  as  for  myslf,”  he  said,  “  I  am  content  to  be  patient  and 
to  wait.  I  have  been  here  only  four  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three 
more  I  find  myself  still  of  the  same  mind,  I  shall  accept  the  full 
hospitality  of  the  house.  But  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  about 
my  decision  until  it  has  to  be  made.” 

“Accepting  the  full  hospitality  of  the  house”  seemed  to  me  a 
charming  phrase,  exactly  appropriate  to  the  situation.  But  why  so 
comfortable-looking  and  so  contented  a  man  should  want  the  aid  of 
a  home  like  this  struck  me  as  curious.  He  seemed  to  understand  my 
feeling,  for  he  resumed  : — 

“You  will  wonder  why  I  am  here;  though  indeed  I  might  feel 
the  same  curiosity  with  regard  to  you.  But  I  conclude  from  one 
or  two  signs  that  you  only  come  as  an  inquisitive  visitor.  My  own 
case  is  quite  different.  I  have  determined — practically  determined, 
though  not  finally — to  try  death,  because  all  through  my  life  I  have 
sought  happiness,  and  happiness  to  me  is  only  possible  in  solitude. 
Now  the  world  will  not  allow  me  to  be  really  solitary;  it  is  always 
thrusting  some  of  its  absurd  interests  and  complications  across  my 
path,  and  I  am  continually  being  forced  to  meet  A  or  B  or  C  for 
some  idiotic  purpose  which  they  consider  important.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  refrained  from  matrimony  because,  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  it  always  destroys  privacy.  But  even  as  a  bachelor 
I  am  rarely  left  alone,  and  anyway  I  have  to  meet  landladies  and 
caretakers  and  servants  who  spoil-  my  leisurely  repose.  Loving 
solitude  as  I  do,  where  am  I  to  find  a  greater  solitude  than  in 
death?  It  seems  only  logical  to  me  that,  being,  as  I  confess  I  am, 
entirely  selfish,  I  should  go  towards  the  goal  of  absolute  privacy, 
turn  my  face  to  the  wall  like  Hezekiah,  and  take  a  final  fare¬ 
well  of  all  the  busybodies  who  mar  my  rest.  But  I  do  not  make  any 
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fuss  about  my  resolution.  If  I  am  of  the  same  mind  three  days 
hence  as  I  am  now  I  shall  pass  away  without  casting  any  lingering 
look  behind.” 

I  liked  my  newly  found  companion  because  he  seemed  to  be  both 
thoughtful  and  determined.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  his  reason  for  death  was  rather  extravagantly  fanciful.  To  wish 
for  personal  happiness,  to  find  that  happiness  in  solitude,  and  to 
accept  annihilation  as  the  best  procurable  form  of  absolute  solitari¬ 
ness,  appeared  logical  enough.  But  it  did  not  appeal  to  me :  I  was 
sure  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  argument.  Evidently 
he  saw  my  disagreement  in  my  face,  for  he  went  on,  “  You  do  not 
admit  that  my  argument  is  correct — very  likely  you  may  be  right, 
but  in  these  cases  the  final  judgment  rests  with  the  individual,  and 
what  appeals  to  me  as  true  is  true  for  me.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
have  not  studied,  as  I  have,  the  various  reasons  which  induce  men  to 
end  their  days.  One  man  will  plead  one  thing,  another  another.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  predetermining  cause  is — boredom. 
Yes,  if  they  will  only  analyse  their  thoughts,  most  men  will  discover 
that  at  the  bottom  of  their  desire  to  have  done  with  things  is  sheer 
weariness  and  ennui.  They  are  bored ;  they  have  exhausted  their 
interests  j  they  have  come  to  an  end  of  the  possible  attractions  of  life. 
Men  please  them  not,  nor  women  neither.  They  suffer  from  that 
worst  form  of  fatigue — dissatisfaction  with  themselves  and  their 
surroundings.  It  is  their  consciousness  that  life  is  empty  which 
induces  them  to  leave  it.  If  you  tell  them  that  it  is  their  own  fault, 
they  only  shrug  their  shoulders.  Very  likely  it  is  their  own  fault, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  conclusion.  The  house  is  smoky,  and  I 
leave  it !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  porter  once  more  entered  the  hall,  ushering  in 
a  woman.  She  passed  at  once  through  the  ranks  of  visitors,  without 
looking  to  the  left  or  the  right,  and  when  she  was  offered  the  book 
she  signed  the  articles  of  faith  without  hesitating  a  single  instant. 
Then  looking  up  to  the  porter  as  though  for  further  guidance,  she 
was  directed  to  one  of  the  doors,  and  was  told  that  she  would  find 
the  Chief  Secretary  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  She  disappeared 
without  delay. 

I  turned  to  my  portly  friend.  ”  That  woman  does  not  seem  to  be 
bored,  at  all  events.  She  only  appears  to  be  in  a  consuming  hurry  !  ” 

”  Ah,  women!  ”  he  said.  ”  I  was  not  speaking  of  women,  but 
only  of  the  majority  of  men.  A  woman  is  more  logical!  in  her  thoughts 
and  has  usually  a  stronger  will.  Or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a 
greater  obstinacy.  That  w'oman — for  I  happen  to  have  recognised  her 
— was  once  a  popular  actre.ss.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
for  her  present  action,  you  may  be  sure  that  she  is  acting  in  obedience 
to  it.  She  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  distracted  by  collateral  con¬ 
siderations.  She  drives  straight  to  her  goal.” 

“I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  her,”  I  remarked.  “Perhaps 
you  will  have  an  opportunity,”  my  companion  said,  “  when  you  have 
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signed  those  articles  and  gained  access  to  the  inner  regions.  For 
myself,  I  am  content  to  sit  here.” 

Ah,  those  articles  !  They  were  the  barrier  between  me  and  know¬ 
ledge.  But  surely  I  need  not  sign  them  yet.  It  was  only  a  little 
after  six,  and  I  could  stay  in  the  hall  till  seven.  For  the  present  I 
determined  to  carry  on  my  investigations  in  the  outer  court.  The 
inner  sanctum  could  wait. 

1  passed  by  various  tables,  where  men  and  women  were  seated, 
some  of  them  laughing  with  obvious  amusement,  others  a  little  grave 
and  sombre,  but  none  of  them,  I  harl  to  confess,  looking  as  if  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  very  .serious  derision.  On  the  whole,  they  were 
not  a  very  interesting  assemblage,  and  most  of  them,  I  reflected,  would 
probably  walk  out  when  the  hour  for  dismissal  arrived. 

As  I  came  towards  the  entrance  door  I  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  voices,  raised  high  in  passionate  appeal,  and  saw  a  young  man  and 
young  woman  who  had  ju.st  alighted  from  a  taxi-cab,  standing  on  the 
steps,  while  the  porter  di.screetly  waited  a  few  paces  further  off. 

”  No,  dear,  no,”  said  the  male  voire.  ‘‘You  must  let  me  go  in 
alone.  Why  should  I  condemn  you  too  to  the  death  I  have  designed 
for  my.self?  Let  me  bear  the  burden  as  best  I  can  without  taking 
on  my  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  your  death  !  ” 

He  was  quite  a  young  man,  about  twenty-live,  1  should  imagine, 
and  his  companion  w'as  a  girl  who  looked  barely  twenty.  But  she 
clearly  had  a  will  of  her  own,  for  she  refused  to  let  him  go,  despite 
his  protestations. 

”  I  am  coming  with  you,”  she  cried;  ‘‘  we  must  not  be  parted 
now.  Oh,  Jack,  if  ever  you  loved  me,  you  must  let  me  be  with  you 
to  the  end.  I  must  share  your  fate.  How  could  I  possibly  live 
without  you?  ” 

‘‘No,  no,”  cried  the  young  man;  ‘‘  Elsie,  I  charge  you  not  to 
follow  me.  It  is  better,  dear,  l)elieve  me,  for  me  to  die  and  for  you 
to  live.  As  you  knowy  T  have  always  been  the  obstacle  to  our  success. 
Your  parents  hated  me  from  the  very  beginning  and  did  their  best  to 
separate  us.  When  we  agreed  to  run  away  together  that  was  the  final 
blow,  and  your  father  and  mother  washed  their  hands  of  us.  God 
knows  I  have  tried  to  earn  a  living  for  you  and  me,  but  things  have 
gone  steadily  from  bad  to  wor.se,  and  now  comes  the  end.” 

‘‘  But  what  am  I  to  do  when  you  have  gone?  How  can  I  go  on 
living?  ”  And  the  girl’s  eyes  were  full  of  unshed  tears  as  she  still 
held  fast  to  the  young  man’s  arm. 

”  When  I  am  gone,”  Jack  answered,  “your  parents  will  take  you 
back  again.  I  have  reason  for  knowing  they  will  do  so.  I  am  the 
obstacle,  as  I  have  been  throughout,  and  I  alone  have  ruined  our 
career.  Oh,  Elsie,  darling,  let  me  face  death  without  you.  It  is 
better  so,  believe  me,  for  then,  however  much  I  may  have  spoilt  our 
lives,  I  shall  at  least  have  one  consolation — that  by  my  own  act  I 
give  you  back  your  independence  and  freedom.  Why  should  I  incur 
the  guilt  of  your  death  as  well  as  my  own  ?  I  love  you  so  much  that 
I  am  now  forcing  myself  to  leave  you.” 
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But  the  gill  would  not  consent.  She  clung  passionately  to  his 
arm.  “  I^ve,  love,”  she  murmured,  ”  let  us  be  together  to  the  end. 
Hearts  such  as  ours  cannot  bear  separation.  What  do  I  care  about 
life?  You  are  my  life,  and  you,  too,  shall  lie  my  death!  ” 

It  was  a  piteous  scene,  and  I  did  not  care  to  play  any  longer  the 
part  of  eavesdropper.  When  last  1  saw  the  pair  they  had  their 
arms  laced  alxjut  one  another,  and  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  girl 
w'ould  have  her  way.  The  grave  porter  came  forward  at  this  juncture 
and  evidently  reminded  them  that  closing  time  had  come.  Shaken 
with  sobs,  and  still  arm  in  arm,  they  passed  slowly  through  the 
hall,  while  most  of  the  company  dispersed  on  their  various  ways.  1 
was  almost  alone  when  I  felt  someone  touch  me  on  the  shoulder.  1 
turned  round  and  saw  my  stout  friend  preparing  to  depart.  “  Well,” 
1  said,  “does  boredom  explain  suicide?”  “  I  confess  that  there 
are  some  exceptions,”  he  replied;  “and  you — what  are  you  going 
to  do?  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  sign  the  articles,”  1  exclaimed. 

And  sending  for  the  porter  I  resolutely  affixed  my  name  to  the 
register. 

The  room  to  which  I  was  now  ushered  was  in  some  respects  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  which  I  had  left.  If  the  hall  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  worldly,  this  was  a  retreat,  a  sanctuary,  for  the 
sober-minded.  While  there  reigned  a  certain  gaiety  in  the  outer  apart¬ 
ment,  or  at  all  events  an  affectation  of  gaiety,  here  I  found  myself 
in  a  sombre  atmosphere.  The  hall  was,  in  fact,  a  salon;  this 
was  a  study.  There  were  many  bookcases  round  the  walls,  and  the 
few  people  whom  I  saw  before  me  were  for  the  most  part  reading  or 
writing  letters  at  the  little  desks.  The  lights — for  it  had  already 
grown  dark — were  shaded,  and  as  the  evening  had  turned  chilly  there 
was  a  generous  fire  burning  in  the  grate.  Heavy  curtains  shrouded 
the  windows,  and  there  was  almost  complete  silence.  Here,  at  all 
events,  I  said  to  myself,  my  adventure  begins  in  earnest.  “  If 
thy  heart  fails  thee,”  I  read  on  a  notice  board  close  to  the  door, 
“go  no  further  in  thy  quest.  To  l>e  an  Adept  requires  a  stouter  faith 
than  thine.” 

I  looked  round  the  room,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  was  the  woman 
who  had  been  described  to  me  as  an  actress,  the  woman  who  had 
pushed  so  resolutely  forward  without  looking  right  or  left.  She  was 
at  one  of  the  bookcases,  trying  to  reach  one  of  the  shelves,  but  she 
was  too  short  to  get  the  lxx)k  she  wanted.  “  Can  I  help  you?  ”  1 
asked.  “Thank  you,”  she  replied,*”  but  it  does  not  matter;  I  am 
not,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  reader.  There  is  a  book  there  with  a  curious 
title.  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  and  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  would  help  me  to  pass  the  time.”  It  was  a  strange  face  that  she 
turned  to  me.  Great  lustrous  eyes  with  their  dark  irises  looked  out 
of  a  countenance  so  deadly  white  that  it  seemed  almost  of  the  texture 
of  marble.  Great  masses  of  black  hair  coiled  up  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  her  head  made  her  whiteness  the  more  startling.  There  was 
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a  strange  bitter  twist  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  as  though  grief 
had  become  a  solemn  scorn  of  ills  and  was  only  to  be  met  by  cynicism 
and  irony.  She  had  evidently  l>een  very  beautiful  once ;  but  now 
she  looked  so  haggard  and  woe-worn  as  to  be  the  mere  mask  of  a 
remote  and  long-vanished  charm.  If  ever  I  have  seen  despair  written 
on  a  human  face,  I  saw  it  then.  Pity,  consolation,  love — such  human 
offers  of  sympathy  and  friendship  would  all  be  powerless  against 
so  sustained  a  mood,  so  iron  a  will.  It  looked  as  if  she  had  tried 
them  all,  and  they  had  all  failed  her.  For  such  a  face  there 
could  be  no  hope,  no  future.  Life  had  burnt  itself  out,  and  only  the 
ashes  remained. 

“  I  wonder,”  she  said  slowly,  with  just  the  ghost  of  a  smile, 
”  whether  the  establishment  permits  one  to  smoke?  ” 

“  Well,  we  will  take  it  for  granted,”  I  said  cheerfully  as  I  offered 
her  my  cigarette  case.  “You  see,”  she  remarked,  “  I  have  become 
so  used  to  nicotine  poisoning  that  I  cannot  do  without  it.”  I  also  lit 
a  cigarette,  and  we  smoked  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  I  saw  her 
large  eyes  on  me.  “Why  are  you  here?”  she  asked.  “Forgive 
me  if  I  am  impertinent.”  There  was  a  timbre  in  her  voice  which 
gave  me  infinite  pleasure;  the  low  tones  had  a  vibration  of  their 
own,  such  as  can  only  have  belonged  to  a  rarely  beautiful  speaker. 
“  For  many  reasons,”  I  answered;  “my  lowest  motive  is  curiosity; 
my  highest  is  a  sympathetic  concern  for  all  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  die.” 

“  And  you  yourself?  Have  you  come  to  the  decision  that  life  is 
intolerable?  ” 

“  Not  altogether,”  I  replied.  “  You  know  we  are  allowed  two  days’ 
reflection  after  we  have  signed  the  articles.  I  shall  probably  take  the 
whole  of  the  time.” 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  “  you  are,  relatively  speaking,  a  happy  man.  You 
are  not  absolutely  tired  out.  But  I  shall  not  take  two  days — I  want 
no  time  at  all  for  thought,  and  the  sooner  the  end  comes  the  better 
for  me.”  She  gave  a  deep  pathetic  sigh. 

“No  chance  whatever  of  a  change  of  mood?  ”  I  suggested. 

“  None  whatever.  Why  should  there  be?  I  have  drunk  the  cup 
of  sorrow  to  the  dregs;  I  have  borne  disappointment,  chagrin,  spite, 
jealousy,  and  disgrace ;  I  have  discovered  the  hollowness  of  friendship 
and  tasted  the  bitter  sweetness  of  love — what  is  there  left  for  me 
to  try  ?  ‘  Here  I  and  sorrows  sit.  Here  is  my  throne ;  bid  kings  come 

l)ow  to  it !  ’  ”  A  wan  smile  flickered  for  a  moment  over  her  face. 
“  Shakespeare  gives  us  words  for  every  mood  of  despair.” 

“  You  have  been  an  actress?  ”  I  asked.  “  I  am  an  actress,”  she 
replied,  “  and  I  shall  be  an  actress  to  the  end.  Did  not  Nero  declare 
that  his  death  was  that  of  a  consummate  artist?  ” 

“  ‘  Qualis  artifex  pereo,’  ”  I  murmured. 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,”  she  resumed.  “  I  used  to  know  a  little  Latin 
once.  One  forgets  most  things  except  w^hat  one  learnt  as  a  child. 
It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  I  was  once  a  child — many,  many  years  ago. 
I  will  tell  you  something  w'hich  actresses  usually  carry  locked  up  in 
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their  breasts — I  will  tell  you  my  age.  After  all,  when  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  all  things,  what  does  age  matter  ?  I  am  past  forty — to 
be  accurate,  I  am  forty-six.  ’ ' 

I  looked  round  the  room,  and  I  caught  sight  of  the  young  pair 
of  lovers  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  entrance  hall.  They  were  quite 
contented  and  quiet  now,  and  their  hands  were  locked  together. 
Apparently  they  had  no  eyes  except  for  each  other.  But  what  a 
contrast  between  their  young  faith  and  the  sombre  pessimism  of  the 
actress  ! 

“  Over  there,”  I  remarked,  ”  is  an  example  of  how  love  can  conquer 
death.” 

”  No,  the  final  victory  rests  with  death.  Everything  wears  out 
and  love  dies.  If  they  persist  in  their  resolve  their  love  will  he 
swallowed  up  in  death.  Shall  I  give  you  my  experience,  or  at  least 
some  of  it?  As  I  said  just  now,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  what  does 
anything  matter?  But  give  me  another  cigarette  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  can.  .  .  .” 

‘‘  I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  to  renew  your  pain,  Madame.” 

”  It  will  not  hurt  me — now.  Nothing  can  hurt  me  now,”  she 
said  sadly.  ‘‘And,  indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  relief  to  speak  alx)ut  it. 
After  all,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  common  story.  Women  must  weep.” 

‘‘  I  should  like  to  hear,”  I  said. 

‘‘  I  will  only  take  the  main  points — for  I  don’t  wish  to  tire  either 
you  or  myself.  I  was  married  very  young  to  a  man  a  good  deal 
older  than  I  was,  and  I  suppose  the  reason  was,  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  the  need  of  money.  I  will  say  nothing  about  my  husband 
except  that  he  was  coarse,  material,  sensual,  the  kind  of  man  who 
is  bound  to  drive  a  young  girl  wrong.  I  think  I  hated  him,  or  perhaps 
he  did  not  enter  enough  into  my  life  to  cause  any  violent  emotion. 
Anyway,  I  left  him  as  soon  as  I  could ;  either  he  divorced  me  or  I 
divorced  him.  I  really  don’t  remember.  I  must  have  divorced  him, 
though,  for  I  had  the  care  of  my  girl.  Only  just  reflect  in  passing 
that  at  a  very  young  age  I  came  into  contact  Avith  all  that  was  sordid 
and  ugly,  and  that  my  first  experience  of  men  gave  me  an  exceedingly 
low  view'  of  their  character. 

‘‘  And  then  I  fell  in  lo\e.  He  was  young  and  ardent  and  clever 
— we  will  call  him  Harold — and  he  had  many  fine  ambitions — 
amongst  them  one  of  writing  plays.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  I  had  gone  on  the  stage ;  there  was 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  Good  looks — I  had  good  looks  once — 
helped  me,  and  I  had  some  valuable  friends,  so  that  after  a  year 
or  two  I  was  making  real  progress  in  my  profession.  My  little 
girl — all  that  Avas  left  me  of  my  early  marriage — was  always  a  source 
of  comfort  and  pride  to  me.  And  I  was  a  good  deal  flattered 
and  run  after  and  pursued  by  admirers,  the  sort  of  admirers  who 
send  you  costly  bouquets  and  wait  for  you  at  stage  doors.  On  the 
whole  I  was  having  a  good  time.  Perhaps  it  Avas  a  silly,  selfish  life, 
but  I  was  fond  of  my  art  and  worked  hard  for  success. 

“  But  to  return  to  Harold.  He  used  to  bring  his  plays  and  read 
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them  to  me.  They  were  always  clever  and  sometimes  striking, 
but  they  were  not  a  monetary  proposition,  and  although  he  got  one 
of  them  acted  by  the  Stage  Society  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he 
would  never  become  a  practical  dramatist.  1  used  to  tell  him  this, 
as  sympathetically  as  I  could,  and  he  often  laughed.  ‘  If  audiences,’ 
he  said — ‘  can  .stand  The  Sea-Gull,  or  The  Cherry  Orchard  ’ — Tchekov, 
you  know — ‘  they  will  sooner  or  later  accept  mine  !  ’  In  reality  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  theatrical  conditions. 

“  Well,  as  time  went  on,  he  got  poorer  and  poorer,  but  to  me  those 
were  halcyon  days  when  youth  and  sympathy  and  close  companion¬ 
ship  wove  the  soft  webs  of  love.  I  loved  Harold,  and  he  loved  me. 
What  did  it  matter  if  he  were  poor?  I  was  making  good  money, 
enough  for  both  of  us,  and  though  he  hated,  poor  lad,  the  idea  of 
being  dependent  on  me,  I  told  him  that  when  he  had  climbed  his 
ladder  he  would  be  able  to  repay  me.  I  was  going  on  a  provincial 
tour  at  a  large  salary,  for  I  had  created  the  main  character  of  a 
play  which  was  a  huge  success,  and  I  couhl  ask  pretty  well  what 
terms  1  liked.  And  my  girl  was  going  with  me  in  a  small  part  which 
she  had  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  undertake. 

“  The  difficulty  was  with  Harold.  I  could  not  leave  him  behind 
— I  did  not  want  to  leave  him,  for  his  companionship  was  very  precious 
to  me,  and  he,  poor  boy,  begged  hard  to  come.  There  was  no  other 
way  than  for  me  to  put  my  foot  down  and  to  insist  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  my  engagement  that  something  should  l)e  found  for  him. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  at  last  they  gave  way.  They  must  have 
wanted  me  very  badly  to  saddle  their  company  with  a  wholly  unnecessary 
Assistant  Manager  !  But  that  was  their  concern  and  not  mine,  and 
the  business  was  settled  up  without  delay.  If  only  I  had  known  that 
I  was  signing  a  contract  fatal  to  my  happiness  !  But  these  things  are 
hidden  from  our  eyes. 

“  Even  now  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  by  small  degrees  my  relations 
with  Harold  changed.  The  tour  was  not  the  success  they  hoped, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  asking  us  to  accept  smaller  salaries 
and  to  cut  out  unnecessary  expenses.  Of  course  Harold  was 
an  unnecessary  expen.se,  and  he  would  have  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  go.  He  had  not  been  given  a  formal  contract  as  I  had  been,  so 
that  he  could  have  no  legal  claim  against  them — but  indeed  when 
theatrical  companies  get  into  straits  the  managers  are  not  very 
scrrupulous !  I  struggled  and  fought  for  him,  but  far  worse  than 
my  contest  w'ith  the  manager  was  the  slow  discovery  that  Harold 
no  longer  had  the  same  feelings  towards  me.  At  first  we  had  an 
idyllic  time;  he  was  devoted  to  me,  and  I — well,  I  had  no  other 
thought  or  desire  than  to  be  with  him  in  heart  and  brain  and  all 
loving  service.  Poor  fool  that  I  was !  Plaisir  d' amour,  chagrin 
d' amour — which  is  worse?  I  saw  less  and  less  of  him,  and  at  last 
the  secret  came  out.  In  a  torrent  of  tears  my  daughter  confessed. 
Harold  had  not  only  betrayed  my  love  but  had  betrayed  it  with 
my  own  girl,  the  dearest  thing  I  possessed  in  the  w'orld — next  to 
him.  ” 
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The  actress  burst  into  sobs  and  1  could  say  nothing.  It  seemed 
so  cruel  and  wicked  a  fate  to  befall  one  of  such  emotional  sensibility 
that  I  found  no  words  to  utter.  If  a  man  could  thus  play  the 
traitor  to  one  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted — if  he  could  deal 
so  grievous  a  wound  at  once  to  a  loving  woman  and  to  a  dearly 
cherished  daughter,  well,  I  could  understand  with  what  bitterness  the 
unhappy  victim  of  his  treachery  was  forced  to  regard  the  tragi-comedy 
of  life  and  love. 

After  a  few  minutes’  silence  the  actress  resumed.  “  Forgive  me,” 
she  said,  “  I  am  sorry  to  have  broken  down  so  foolishly.  It  is  ten 
years  since  all  this  happened.  Harold  was  honourable  enough  to 
marry  my  daughter,  and  I  have  left  them  all  the  money  I  possess. 
But  you  must  not  think  that  this  bitter  experience  is  the  only  cause 
of  my  coming  here.  My  heart  was  broken,  but  I  took  up  again  the 
burden  of  life  and  work  as  best  I  could — and  indeed  worked  harder 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  in  order  to  forget  and,  if  possible,  to 
forgive.  I  have  worked  for  ten  years  and  now  I  am  face  to  face 
with  the  final  tragedy.  The  public  no  longer  wants  me.  Managers 
make  excuses  for  not  finding  me  a  job.  My  face  has  lost  its  charm, 
I  suppose,  and  I  cannot  act  as  I  could  once.  A  week  ago  I  appeared 
in  this  very  town  in  one  of  the  parts  I  had  made  famous — and  after 
my  great  scene  there  was  a  little  faint  applause  and  one  or  two 
unmistakable  boos  !  My  memory  has  gone,  I  can  no  longer  learn  a 
part.  The  flame  of  life  has  burnt  low.  I  have  held  both  hands  towards 
it — ‘  it  sinks  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.’  That,  my  friend,  is  the 
final  reason  why  I  have  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  sorry  farce. 
I  am  tired,  I  feel  old,  I  have  suffered  too  much.  At  the  long  last, 
I  am  a  failure.”  “  Will  you  tell  me  your  name?”  I  asked.  ‘‘My 
stage  name  was  Gabrielle,”  she  said.  ‘‘  God  help  you,  Gabrielle,” 
I  murmured  just  alx)ve  my  breath.  She  only  smiled. 

The  time  had  passed  quickly  while  I  was  listening  to  the  actress, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  late  it  was.  At  this  hour,  I  had 
been  told,  the  Chief  Secretary  would  make  an  appearance  and  give 
some  general  instructions.  Punctual  to  the  minute,  a  door  opened 
and  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  with  white  hair  came  into  the  room. 
‘‘  My  friends,”  he  said,  ‘‘it  is  our  closing  time.  As  you  are  aware, 
you  are  still  allowed  some  time  to  make  up  your  minds,  for  it  is 
far  from  our  intention  to  force  your  inclination.  You  must  decide 
for  yourselves  either  to-night  or  to-morrow  night.  If  you  want  a 
delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  well  and  good,  and  I  will  show  you  to 
your  sleeping  apartments.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  mind  is  already 
made  up,  then  you  must  commit  yourselves  to  my  guidance  to  the  Room 
of  the  Adepts,  where  all  the  proper  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
your  reception.” 

It  rvas  curious  how  the  old  man  avoided  any  precise  reference  to 
the  I.ethal  Chamber,  Why,  I  wondered,  this  reticence?  Or  was  it 
that  he  desired  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  our  choice?  Anyway, 
he  looked  at  us  with  a  courteous  smile,  as  though  he  was  practising 
hospitality  on  the  grand  scale,  and  waited  for  us  to  move.  Most 
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of  the  visitors  desired  the  twenty- four  hours’  grace — among  them  the 
young  pair  of  lovers,  an  old  and  very  infirm  cripple,  whom  I  had  not 
hitherto  noticed,  and  myself.  Indeed,  the  only  one  who  asked  for 
the  Room  of  the  Adepts  was  the  actress.  She  went  straight  to  the 
door  that  was  assigned  to  her  and,  bowing  with  a  farewell  gesture  to 
me,  disappeared.  “  At  six  o’clock,  Madame,”  I  heard  the  official 
say.  ”  At  six  o’clock,”  she  repeated.  The  rest  of  us  were  marshalled 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  a  different  door,  leading  to  a  corridor  and 
a  series  of  sleeping  apartments.  I  chose  one  at  hazard,  and  locked 
myself  in.  It  was  an  ordinary  bedroom  with  an  electric  light,  such 
as  one  would  find  in  a  well-conducted  hotel,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
notices  about  boots  and  cham!)ermaid,  there  was  a  placard,  "The 
occupier  of  this  bedroom  is  sworn  to  silence.  Do  not  ring,  for  no 
one  will  answer  you.  You  will  be  left  alone.” 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  and  pondered  over  my  experiences  and 
ftiy  present  situation.  How  much  farther  was  I  to  allow  my  adven¬ 
ture  to  proceed  ?  To  that  the  answer  was  easy.  Clearly  this  was 
to  be  a  final  evening.  To  stay  any  longer  was  obviously  to  put 
myself  in  a  false  position,  and  possibly  something  worse.  I  owed  it 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  see  as  much 
as  I  had  done,  and  to  trespass  still  further  on  their  complaisance 
was  to  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  or  a  callous  onlooker.  But  I  did 
not  feel  myself  bound  by  any  oath  of  silence,  such  as  was  indicated 
by  the  notice  in  my  bedroom.  I  looked  upon  the  Lethal  Chamber 
as  a  profoundly  immoral  institution,  only  to  be  tolerated — if,  indeed, 
even  then  it  could  be  defended — in  a  community  which  was  suffering 
so  badly  from  over-population  as  to  be  actually  short  of  food  and 
most  of  the  necessities  of  life.  In  other  circumstances,  in  depriving 
the  State  of  its  members,  it  was,  at  the  very  least,  unpatriotic.  Besides, 
there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  old  idea  that  to  commit  suicide 
is  a  coward’s  act — to  desert  a  post  to  which  one  had  been  allotted. 

In  the  midst  of  reflections  such  as  these,  despite  a  high  wind 
which  rattled  the  window',  I  fell  asleep,  and  had  vivid  dreams  of 
lovers  and  actresses  and  cripples  and  such-like,  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  what  the  nervous  young  man  had  told  me  about  the  “  hellish 
craft  ”  of  the  authorities  to  upset  a  night’s  rest.  I  woke  suddenly. 
It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  when  by  the  aid  of  a  match  I  could  read 
my  watch,  I  found  that  it  was  just  three  o’clock.  I  woke  with  a 
keen  sense  of  discomfort  and  a  choking  sensation,  as  though  I  had 
been  swallowing  noxious  fumes.  Starting  from  the  bed,  I  realised 
that  the  room  was  full  of  smoke ;  and  w'hen  I  unlocked  the  door  I 
found  great  rolling  masses  of  smoke  filling  the  passage.  And  in  the 
distance,  too,  I  heard  the  crackling  of  burning  wood,  while  from  a 
window  in  the  corridor  I  could  see  that  one  w'ing  of  the  building 
had  burst  into  flame.  Happily  the  alarm  was  given  in  time,  and 
we  all  had  ample  opportunity  for  escape.  But  the  Lethal  Chamber 
w’as  gutted  from  roof  to  basement.  As  a  high  wind  was  raging — it 
had  gradually  increased  during  the  night — there  was  no  chance  of 
saving  any  part  of  the  building  and  the  firemen  toiled  in  vain.  But 
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one  consideration  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  reference  to  this  disaster. 
Here  was  a  house  dedicated,  as  it  were,  to  death ;  here  were  people 
who  declared  that  they  were  tired  of  life  and  ready  to  die.  Yet,  when 
the  opportunity  w'as  offered  them  of  ending  existence  in  a  magnificent 
holocaust,  they  one  and  all  chose  life  rather  than  death.  They  showed 
by  their  instinctive  actions  that  the  blind  impulse  to  go  on,  in  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  of  wretchedness,  was  far  stronger  than  the  plausible 
seductions  of  Reason. 

Did  I  say  that  one  and  all  escaped  ?  There  were  two  exceptions. 
One  was  the  cripple  who,  owing  to  his  infirmities,  was  unable  to  get 
out  of  his  bedroom.  The  other  was  Gabrielle,  the  actress.  She  came 
to  the  doorway,  and  her  figure,  clad  in  white,  stood  out  against  the 
dark  mass  of  smouldering  ruin  behind  her.  Then  she  turned  and 
deliberately  went  back  into  the  furnace  of  fire.  She,  at  least,  knew 
why  she  had  entered  the  portals  of  the  I.ethal  Chamber. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 


It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  vain  to  expect  a  really  satisfactory  and 
complete  biography  of  a  royal  personage — a  biography  that  will  reveal 
impartially  lK)th  the  merits  and  failings  of  the  subject.  Probably  flowers 
or  mud  will  be  thrown  in  profusion,  and  excess  of  either  is  equally  to 
be  deprecated  :  there  seems  to  be  no  happy  mean  between  such  works 
as  Robert  Huish’s  Memoirs  of  George  IV,  mainly  a  record  of  amours 
and  debts,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  a 
record  of  saintly  domesticity  (if  the  contradiction  in  terms  may  be 
permitted)  and  thrift  which  culminated  in  leaving  savings  amounting 
to  a  million  pounds.  In  neither  biography  does  the  real  man  emerge, 
for  both  men  had  good  and  bad  points  like  everyone  else  :  no  man  is 
all  saint  or  all  sinner.  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey,  in  his  Queen  Victoria, 
made  a  successful  essay  in  a  new  style  of  royal  biography  which  did 
not  vilify  or  apotheosise  the  subject :  it  was  exceedingly  frank, 
extenuating  naught,  and  setting  down  somewhat  in  malice :  the 
general  effect,  obviously,  was  the  author’s  evident  intention  to  make 
the  work  a  study  of  “  ironing,”  as  Mrs.  Slipslop  would  have 
said.  Still,  it  was  a  valuable  book,  and  it  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
\  ivid  portrait  of  the  Queen  whose  life  was  moulded  by  the  facts  of 
marriage,  and,  later,  dominated  for  forty  years  by  a  great  bereave¬ 
ment — to  the  exclusion  of  all  sense  or  execution  of  her  obligatory 
social  duties. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  Life  of  King  Edward  VIP  is  in  a  different 
category  to  the  biographies  I  have  mentioned.  He  is  a  biographer 
who  could  have  l)een  frankly  critical  and  original  in  personal  com¬ 
ment,  but  he  has  been  hampered,  naturally,  in  his  free  stride  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  official  “  Life  ”  which  the  subject’s  son,  the 
present  King,  requested  Sir  Sidney  to  write,  placing  at  his  service  for 
the  purpose  documents  in  the  Royal  Archives  with  the  further  per¬ 
mission  to  quote  letters  from  King  Edward  in  private  possession.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  certain  facts  of  a  man’s  life 
will  be  only  lightly  touched  upon  by  the  biographer.  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
has  Ijeen  honest  in  just  alluding  to  such  aspects  of  King  Edward’s  life; 
but  he  has  been  eminently  discreet,  and  he  rapidly  leaps  to  safer 
subjects  when  he  is  on  slippery  ground.  He  could  not  very  well 
avoid  some  slight  mention  of  the  Mordaunt  and  Tranby  Croft  cases 
(his  account  of  the  latter  is  not  accurate  in  fact),  because  their  echoes 
still  reverberate  in  any  memoirs  or  conversations  relating  to  their 
period.  But  that  is  all.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  book  of  those 
persons  whom  Mrs.  Asquith  described  as  King  Edward’s  ”  West  End 
friends,  female  admirers,  Jewi.sh  financiers,  and  Newmarket  bloods,” 

(i)  King  Edward  VII.;  A  Biography.  By  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  V^olume  i — From 
Birth  to  .Accession,  1841-1901.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  I's.  6d.  net.) 
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and  presumably  there  must  be,  in  consequence,  much  mortification  in 
these  circles  that  their  claims  to  go  down  to  history  clutching  the 
Royal  Train  are  ignored.  Even  the  author  of  Uncensored  Recollec¬ 
tions^  who  claimed  to  be  the  Prince’s  confidential,  fidus  Achates, 
remains  unsung,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes  has  but  one  line  assigned 
to  him,  and  that  in  connection  with  hunting  ! 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  authorised  “  Life  ”  of 
King  Edward  should  have  given  undue  prominence  to  his  private 
affairs  and  human  failings  :  but  I  do  think  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  valuable 
book  would  have  a  greater  vital  appeal  if  it  dealt  somewhat  more 
vividly  with  the  King  as  a  man — and  not  so  entirely  with  an  official 
figurehead,  always,  rather  pathetically,  asking  if  he  could  “be  of 
use.’’  For  it  is  within  general  knowledge  that  the  popular  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Prince  Hal  and  of  tlie  King 
with  George  the  Fourth  were  not  altogether  unjustified.  As  it  is,  the 
portrait  in  this  biography  stands  out  as  that  of  a  busy  publicist 
rushing  from  one  important  engagement  or  social  function  to  another ; 
as  a  chairman  of  countless  schemes  for  exhibitions  and  social  improve¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds;  as  a  frequent  traveller  abroad  on  several  con¬ 
tinents  ;  as  the  brilliant  and  genial  host  in  England  of  foreign 
potentates  and  notabilities.  At  times  he  almost  appears  as  a  busy- 
l)ody  with  his  suggestions  and  offers  of  help  in  matters  of  diplomatic 
delicacy,  where  his  intervention  only  caused  awkward  complications. 
But  hardly  ever  do  we  see  the  Prince  as  a  man  or  human  being — at 
home,  so  to  speak.  His  biographer  might  retort  that  the  Prince 
was  never  at  home ;  and  in  one  of  the  few  personal  comments 
(of  this  description)  he  permits  himself  to  express.  Sir  Sidney  says 
of  the  Prince’s  incapacity  to  sit  down  for  a  quiet  evening  and  read  : 
“  Books  never  played  any  appreciable  part  among  the  Prince’s  diver¬ 
sions.  If  he  mentions  one  at  all  in  the  familiar  correspondence  of  his 
maturity,  it  is  to  announce  that  he  looks  forward  to  reading  it,  but 
there  are  few  signs  that  his  anticipation  was  fulfilled.’’ 

However,  amid  the  overwhelming  avalanche  of  Sir  Sidney’s  dates 
and  official  facts  and  functions  and  social  and  philanthropic  duties, 
some  essential  aspects  of  his  subject’s  personality  and  character  do 
clearly  emerge,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years  when  the  Prince’s  life 
was  not  so  fully  submerged  by  the  aforesaid  stream  of  facts  and 
duties.  Thus  his  biographer  reveals  the  charming  and  amiable  nature 
of  this  youth,  the  affectionate  and  dutiful  son  of  a  mother  who  con¬ 
sistently  disliked  and  snubbed  him  from  infancy,  a  mother  who,  in 
later  years,  never  admitted  his  capabilities  to  perform  the  public  duties 
she  herself  shirked,  and  who  jealously  attempted  to  keep  that  son 
and  heir  in  a  state  of  humiliating  vassalage,  deprived  of  all  political 
influence  or  even  knowledge  of  State  matters,  concerning  which,  in  his 
near  position  to  the  Throne,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  have  cognisance. 
In  the  early  days,  when  the  Prince  was  a  youth  and  the  victim  of  the 
unwise  system  of  education  evolved  by  his  parents  (which  comprise<l 
incessant  study  of  books,  no  games,  and  the  continual  society  of  elderly 
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tutors  and  their  formidable  ladies,  with  no  leaven  of  youthful  com¬ 
panions  of  the  Prince’s  age),  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort 
encouraged  the  idea  in  Court  and  political  circles  that  their  eldest  son 
was  lacking  in  mental  ability.  The  Queen,  apparently,  preserved  this 
delusion  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Further,  she  ever  grudged  her  heir 
the  royal  honours  and  entertainments  that  foreign  sovereigns  desired 
to  pay  him,  and  on  many  occasions  she  decisively  negatived  such  pro¬ 
posals.  This  book  most  fully  illustrates  the  extraordinary  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  Queen  Victoria  maintained  for  quite  twenty  years, 
1861-1881.  Jealous  of  her  royal  prerogatives  and  powers,  she  yet 
refused  to  exercise  them  if  they  involved  any  public  appearance,  and 
at  the  same  time  disapproved  of  her  son  executing  her  duties  by  proxy 
if  in  any  way  such  acts  enhanced  his  importance. 

Growing  up  in  such  a  repressed  and  antagonistic  atmosphere,  it  is 
a  marvel  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  develop  into  an  altogether 
unpleasant  and  soured  character,  giving  full  rein  to  his  desires  when 
he  was,  at  long  last,  emancipated.  But  his  gentle,  grateful  nature  only 
remembered  the  best  side  of  the  restrictions  which  unduly  chained 
his  youth ;  he  affectionately  treated,  in  after  years,  his  severe  and 
disagreeable  tutors,  and  he  was  ever  attentive  and  submissive  to  his 
arbitrary,  unsympathetic  mother.  When  he  was  about  to  start  on  his 
Indian  Tour,  he — a  man  of  thirty-three  and  the  father  of  five  children 
of  his  own — was  admonished  by  the  Queen  to  be  careful  in  his  diet,  to 
l)e  in  bed  by  ten  o’clock  each  night,  and  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as 
a  holy  day.  Only  an  excessively  amiable  disposition  could  have  borne 
such  treatment  without  heat. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  states  Queen  Victoria  “  taught  her  children  to  imitate 
all  the  filial  attention  which  she  scrupulously  paid  her  mother,  her 
aunts,  and  uncles.”  I  fear  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  will  scarcely 
pass  the  test  of  facts.  The  Queen  most  certainly  paid  no  attentions, 
filial  or  otherwise,  to  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (later  King 
Ernest  of  Hanover),  whom  she  always  keenly  disliked,  and  ironically 
named  ”  Ernestus  the  Pious  and  her  filial  attentions  to  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  were  abrogated  directly  she  ascended  the  Throne 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  unhappy  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  but  for 
the  accident  of  her  husband  predeceasing  his  elder  brothers  would 
have  been  Queen  Consort  of  England,  was  denied  all  authority  or  even 
place  in  the  counsel  of  her  daughter,  who  actually  desired  to  give 
her  youthful  husband  of  twenty  years  precedence  to  her  own  mother,  a 
woman  of  fifty-three  years.  As  the  Duchess  of  Kent  truly  said  to 
Madame  de  Lieven,  “  /^  nc  suis  plus  rien."  It  is  true,  of  course,  the 
Queen  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
her  mother  in  1861. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  perpetrated  an  historical  error,  which  I  hope 
he  will  correct  in  future  editions  of  his  book.  He  says,  on  his 
second  page,  that  when  King  George  III  died  on  January  29th,  1820, 
”  his  family  was  lawfully  represented,  in  the  third  generation,  only  by 
an  infant  granddaughter  scarcely  eight  months  old.”  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  there  were  also  living  two  lawful  grandsons,  Prince  George 
of  Cumberland  (later  King  George  V  of  Hanover),  born  May  27th, 
1819,  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  (later  the  second  Duke  of 
Cambridge),  born  March  26th,  1819.  Both  boys,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  born  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of  Queen  Victoria’s  birth. 

The  biographer’s  account,  in  a  footnote,  of  how  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(King  Edward)  came  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  vertebrae  of  Charles  I 
to  that  King’s  coffin  is  not  accurate.  Sir  Sidney  throws  all  the  blame 
for  the  original  ghoulish  desecration  of  the  royal  remains  on  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  who,  he  says,  “  had,  on  April  i.st,  1813,  sacrilegiously  opened 
the  vault  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  which  contained  the  coffin  of  the 
beheaded  King.  Opening  the  coffin,  he  removed  from  the  body  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  which  the  axe  had  severed,  and 
retained  the  relic  enclosed  in  an  ebony  box.  .  .  But  the  real 

culprit  was  King  Edward’s  grand-uncle,  the  Prince  Regent  (King 
George  IV),  who  was  present  when  the  coffins  of  both  Henry  VIII 
and  Charles  I  were  opened,  and  it  was  he  who  presented  a  portion  of 
the  vertebra  of  Charles  I  to  Sir  Henry  Halford.  The  doctor’s  grand¬ 
son,  Sir  Henry  St.  John  Halford,  inherited  the  grim  relic,  and  he,  in 
turn,  gave  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1888,  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee  here 
truly  states ;  but  he  does  not  add  that  the  bone  (in  the  original  ebony 
box)  was  left  by  the  Princq  carelessly  lying  about  on  his  writing-table, 
until  he  followed  the  advice  of  a  friend  and  restored  the  relic  to  its  fitting 
resting-place  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor,  on  December  13th,  1888. 

It  is  not  often  that  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  narrative  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  curious  and  macabre  incident  as  the  alx)ve.  In  the  main,  as  I 
have  previously  indicated,  the  biography  is  a  record  of  official  events 
and  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  large  family  circle.  .\t  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  Prince’s  would-be  activity  in  political  matters  and  his 
perennial  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  his  biographer  is  obliged  to  present 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  entire  history  of  the  period,  Ixith  at  home  and 
abroad.  Here  Sir  Sidney  Lee  is  at  his  f>est ;  he  marshals  countless  facts 
clearly,  and  makes  very  interesting  what  in  less  capable  hands  would 
have  l)een  merely  a  dull  precis.  Facts  and  events  and  dates  in  an 
unending  stream  are  inevitable  in  the  record  of  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  King  Edward,  who  met  countless  people  and  who  for  over  fifty 
years  was  continuously  performing  official  acts.  Sir  Sidney  never 
falters,  and  it  is  indeed  a  great  accomplishment  to  have  presented  in 
the  compass  of  one  (and  not  unduly  large)  volume  all  the.se  salient  facts 
and  events  of  a  period  covering  fifty-nine  years,  and  here  they  are, 
presented  in  that  succinct  manner  one  would  expect  from  the  able  and 
long-experienced  Editor  of  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

But  these  essential  facts  and  events  of  necessity  leave  no  space  for 
lighter  illustrative  detail.  Consequently  this  biography  lacks  the  human 
touch.  One  longs,  at  times,  for  some  characteristic  anecdotes  about 
King  Edward,  more  personal  memories  of  him  from  those  who  knew 
him  well  or  from  those,  perhaps,  who  only  met  him  once,  yet  were 
gifted  to  note  and  record  his  outer  aspect  and  inner  temperament. 
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For  example,  how  much  more  illuminative  it  would  have  been  if 
to  the  mere  record  of  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  attended  a 
ball  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  on  September  nth,  1861,  there 
had  l)een  added  this  short  illustrative  note  of  the  occasion  by  Agnes 
Strickland,  who  was  presented  to  the  Prince  at  the  ball  in  ^question 
by  his  special  request : 

He  was  very  gracious,  thanked  me  for  having  sent  him  my  books,  which, 
he  said,  had  afforded  him  much  pleasure,  though,  speaking  of  The  Bachelor 
Kings,  he  assured  me  he  did  not  mean  to  be  one.  In  person  he  is  really  a 
very  pretty  fellow,  small  in  stature,  but  very  well-shaped  and  dignified  in 
appearance,  though  timid  in  manner.  His  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair  are  really 
beautiful ;  he  has  a  handsome,  well-cut  aquiline  nose,  full  lips,  beautiful  teeth, 
and  an  agreeable  smile.  He  blushed  and  was  a  little  agitated  while  speaking 
with  me.  He  danced  unweariedly  and  very  elegantly,  though  the  height  and 
fulness  of  some  of  his  partners  nearly  eclipsed  him. 

Here  in  a  few  touches  from  first-hand  observation  we  get  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Prince’s  tact  and  graciousness,  his  personal  appearance 
and  his  temperament,  as  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

All  through  the  earlier  portion  of  his  book.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  is 
regrettably  chary  of  offering  his  own  personal  opinions  and  comments 
upon  the  events  he  is  narrating  and  the  people  he  is  presenting  :  but 
in  the  latter  part  there  is  a  marked  change — that  is,  on  one  particular 
subject,  the  character  of  the  Kaiser  William  II  of  Germany.  Sir 
Sidney  has  reached  very  definite  conclusions  concerning  this  flamboyant 
monarch,  and  he  sets  them  down  at  such  length  that  the  concluding 
chapters  of  his  book  are  really  more  an  indictment  of  the  Emperor 
than  the  biography  of  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Sidney 
has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  many  unpublished  letters  and  other 
private  material,  and  I  have  no  doubt  his  final  conception  of  the 
Emperor’s  character  and  acts  is  a  sincere  interpretation  of  his  view 
of  the  evidence.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  any  impartial  witness  that 
his  view  is  that  of  prosecuting  counsel,  and  consequently  his  brief 
does  not  contain  any  sentiment  of  generosity  towards  a  fallen  foe.  I 
think,  too,  it  is  a  trifle  unfortunate  that  thist  presentation  of  the  case  is 
so  identical  with  the  popular  view  at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  namely, 
that  Queen  Victoria’s  eldest  grandson  was  the  diabolic  incarnation  of 
evil  and  all  that  is  false  and  untruthful.  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
and  patriotic  propaganda  can  assert  anything ;  but  biography  demands 
caution  and  impartiality,  and  no  man  is  wholly  bad. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  ex-Kaiser.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  most 
unsuitable  and  dangerous  man  for  the  eminent  and  terribly  responsible 
position  Fate  had  given  him — a.  man  of  wayward  temper,  a  victim  of 
extreme  megalomania,  and  a  tiresome  meddler  in  his  far-flung  royal 
family  circle,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  imperial — or,  rather, 
imperious — Peter  Pan  who  never  grew  up.  When  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age  his  grandmother.  Queen  Victoria,  wrote  of  him  as  “  this 
impetuous  and  conceited  youth.”  The  Queen,  nevertheless,  was  ever 
much  attached  to  him,  and  he  to  her — this  affection,  according  to  Sir 
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Sidney  Lee,  being  the  only  sincere  emotion  the  Emperor  ever  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  relatives  in  England.  Sir  Sidney  suggests  that  the 
Emperor’s  active  presence  when  Queen  Victoria  died  was  unwelcome 
to  her  children.  If  that  be  so,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  some  indication 
of  this  feeling  was  not  made  public  at  the  time  instead  of,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  English  Press  being  inspired  to  lay  stress  on  the  exquisite  tact 
and  grand-filial  devotion  which  led  the  Emperor  to  hasten  to  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne;  his  tense  figure,  riding  on  horse¬ 
back,  beside  his  uncles.  King  Edward  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  in 
the  van  of  the  funeral  procession  through  London  was  acclaimed  as  the 
most  dramatic  feature  of  that  unforgettable  scene — a  dramatic  scene 
indeed  it  was,  aided  by  the  almost  intolerably  poignant  cadences  of 
Chopin’s  Funeral  March  played  by  the  military  bands,  punctuated  with 
the  sullen  booming  of  the  guns  in  the  Park. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee  will  never  admit  that  the  German  Emperor  was 
actuated  by  any  good  motive  in  his  actions  or  gestures  towards  English 
affairs.  Yet  there  is  irrefutable  evidence  in  his  own  book  that  for 
seven  years  the  Emperor  strove  to  bring  about  a  friendly  understanding 
— if  not  alliance — between  England  and  Germany;  but  his  intentions 
were  ever  foiled  by  the  jealousies  and  Press  of  both  countries,  and, 
more  than  anything,  by  the  absurd  “  Splendid  Isolation  ”  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  culpably  indifferent  to  the  advantages — if  not 
necessity — of  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  In  1895,  when  the  Kaiser  was  at  Cowes,  he  requested  Lord 
Salisbury  to  visit  him  on  his  yacht  to  have  some  discussion  upon  political 
affairs.  The  Prime  Minister  arrived  an  hour  late,  and  naturally  “  the 
Kaiser  treated  him  with  a  frigidity  which  put  friendly  intercourse  out 
of  the  question  ” ;  but  nevertheless  he  offered  to  renew  the  conversation 
the  next  morning.  Lord  Salisbury  “  misunderstood,”  and  did  not  keep 
that  appointment  at  all  !  Surely  two  such  faux  pas  on  two  successive 
days  were  never  l)efore  perpetrated  by  the  Chief  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Lord  Salisbury’s  previous  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany, 
together  with  his  rebuffs  and  grave  discourtesy  to  the  Emperor,  were 
factors  towards  making  the  recent  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  far  wiser 
and  more  gifted  with  vision  of  the  future  horror  in  his  desire,  when 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  come  to  some  kind  of  Anglo-German  under- 
.standing,  but  his  efforts,  together  with  those  of  other  statesmen,  were 
nullified  by  the  unhappy  personal  differences  which  constantly  recurred 
between  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  nephew  the  German  Kaiser. 

These  differences  first  became  acute  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor’s 
accession  in  1888,  owing  to  the  rather  indiscreet  questions  the  Prince 
of  Wales  put  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
new  ruler  concerning  France  and  Denmark,  for  which  countries  the 
Prince  had  ever  a  warm  and  lively  sympathy — the  first  by  reason  of 
personal  predilection,  and  the  second  as  the  home  country  of  his 
charming  and  beautiful  consort.  The  jealousy  and  incompatibility 
existing  between  uncle  and  nephew  ever  after  effectually  prevented  any 
lasting  alliance  between  England  and  Germany;  but  even  if  such  an 
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alliance  had  been  consummated,  it  is  quite  possible  the  two  countries 
would  have  become  embroiled  eventually  owing  to  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  ruler  of  Germany.  Still,  at  one  time,  there  were 
omens  that  peace  could  be  secured  for  a  period  at  a  little  cost  of  give- 
and-take  on  each  side;  and  undoubtedly  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
late  war  could  have  been  remedied,  or  at  any  rate  retarded,  if  the 
golden  opportunity  for  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  had  been  seized 
when  the  Kaiser  showed  every  desire  for  it  during  the  years  1892-1895, 
when  for  four  consecutive  summers  he  visited  Cowes  during  the 
yachting  season. 

But,  most  reprehensibly  petty,  jealousies  soon  arose  over  what  should 
have  been  only  sporting  contests.  The  Prince  of  Wales  resented  the 
Emperor’s  attempted  interference  in  the  management  of  the  Regatta, 
and  plaintively  complained  :  “  The  Regatta  used  to  be  a  pleasant 
recreation  for  me,  but  now,  since  the  Kaiser  takes  command,  it  is  a 
vexation.”  P'inally,  when  the  Emperor’s  yacht,  Meteor  //,  proved 
to  be  a  better  boat  than  the  Prince’s  Britannia,  the  latter  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  future  contests.  Next,  the  nephew  taunted  his  uncle  with 
never  having  engaged  in  active  military  service,  and  behind  his  back 
dubbed  him  ”  the  old  peacock.” 

But  it  is  indeed  lamentable  that  such  puerile  disputes  between  two 
men  should  have  fed  flames  which  later  burst  forth  in  the  appalling 
holocaust  of  the  war,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  human  lives. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  as  far  back  as  1899,  fully  perceived  the  danger  of  the 
situation,  and  how  the  estrangement  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Emperor  prejudiced  the  good  relations  between  their  two  countries. 
He  endeavoured  to  act  as  intermediary  or  peace-maker  :  “  The  Kaiser 
professed  himself  willing,  on  conditions,  to  work  with  England,  but 
he  made  a  general  complaint  that  his  uncle’s  rooted  dislike  of  him 
prejudiced  his  pacific  inclinations.”  In  writing  to  the  Prince,  Rhodes 
said  that  the  Kaiser’s  suspicion  that  his  uncle  hated  him  ought  to  be 
removed  in  the  interests  of  Anglo-German  peace ;  it  rested  with  the 
Prince  to  end  any  personal  difficulty  which  militated  against  such  a 
political  accommodation.  Unhappily,  the  Prince  did  not  respond  to 
this  appeal  in  any  practical  way. 

If  there  be  any  moral  to  the  story,  it  points  to  the  danger  and 
unwisdom  of  the  old  system  of  constant  inter-marriage  between  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  with  the  result  that  they  I>ecome  one  large  family, 
with  all  the  attendant  quarrels,  predilections,  jealousies,  favouritisms, 
and  dislikes  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  private  large  family.  In  the 
links  of  the  chain  which  forged  events,  if  there  had  been  missing  the 
one  that  united  the  Royal  Houses  of  England  and  Prussia  by  ties 
of  close  cx)nsanguinity,  perchance  there  would  have  been  no  Anglo- 
German  war.  It  is  all  to  the  good  that  with  other  post-war  changes 
British  Princes  and  Princesses  are  now  married  to  members  of  the 
Peerage  in  this  country  instead  of  to  the  Sovereigns  or  petty  princelings 
of  the  Continent. 

Bearing  in  mind  Sir  Sidney  Lee’s  narration,  so  far,  of  King 
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Edward’s  relations  with  his  nephew  the  Kaiser,  and  certain  other 
matters,  the  final  impression  of  this  biography  is  that  the  King  has 
shed  some  of  his  reputation  for  tact,  savoir  faire,  and  eminently  sane 
realisation  of  his  many  duties  as  leader  of  public  and  social  affairs 
and  sport.  However,  Sir  Sidney  has  yet  to  deal  with  his  subject  as 
King,  and  his  eagerly  expected  second  volume  may  confirm  the  general 
belief  that  in  Edward  the  Seventh  England  found  one  of  her  l)est 
Kings,  as  he  was  certainly  the  most  popular. 
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